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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


REFLECTIONS ON ROM. XIII. 20. 


“ The creature was made subject to vanity, 
and that not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same in hope.” 


Tus vanity of human pursuits, and 
the meanness and insufficiency of all 
earthly enjoyments, have ever been 
subjects of mournful reflection to the 
contemplative mind. A little pene- 
tration into the motives of human ac- 
tion, and the nature of the fallacious 
objects of human desire, is sufficient 
to impress us with the melancholy 
truth, that suffering is an essential 
ingredient in ourcondition. On the 
generality of mankind, indeed, at 
every period, so painiul a conviction 
can only be impressed by the bitter 
experience of real life. The visions 
of youthful fancy are. relinquished 
with regret ; and as the illusions of 
this shadowy scene are successively 
dispelled, new objects of interest 
are raised by the imagination, till 
the very moment when all our pros- 
pects are enveloped in the darkness 
of the tomb. 
_ Yet notwithstanding our propen- 
sity to transfer to the future the con- 
fidence which has ever been betray- 
ed by the past, there are few per- 
sons from whom the events of life 
have not, at some period or other, 
extorted a recognition of the vanity 
of human hopes. The disppoiatments 
of the avaricious, the ambitious, and 
the voluptuous, are so certain and 
obvious as to be almost proverbial ; 
Christ. Observ. No. 213. 





and few are so exempt from each of 
the passions which characterize these 
different classes as entirély to escape 
the sufferings they inflict. And there 
are still severer sufferings, woich ne 
excellence canelude. The lassitude 
of sickness, the agony of pain, the 
distresses, the imperfections, the 
alienation of our friends, will occa- 
sionally cast a shadow over the bright- 
est scenes ; while the final separation 
from the objects of our tenderest love 
will transform an earthly paradise 
into a wilderness, which no light but 
light from Heaven can illumine. 

And if it. were possible to escape 
the external attacks to which we are 
thus exposed, the waters of bitterness 
would continue to flow from the pe- 
rennial source of sorrow which lies 
deep within our own bosoms. The 
balance of our moral constitution has 
been destroyed ; and by the derange- 
ment of a system once harmoniously 
attuned, our principles of action, ne 
longer in unison, are thrown into 
perpetual collision. Maintaining ne 
more their natura! direction or their 
relative strength, they lead into in- 
extricable error, and, by their con- 
flicting operation, produce a moral 
discord incompatible with the hap- 
piness of human life. 

Such is the testimony borne by ex- 
perience to the truth so solemnly 
enunciated by the Apostle, that * the 
creature is made subject to vanity ;” 
a truth, perhaps, the most mysteri- 
ous aod appalling of all that either 
reason or Scripture has ever sug> 
gested to the mind. 
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562 Reflections on Romans xiii, 20. [Sept. 


Much of the mystery has indeed 
been removed by the sacred records 
of the early history of the human 
race ; butenough would have remain- 
ed to confound our faculties, and to 
throw an impenetrable obscurity over 
the Divine counsels, if our informa- 
tion had not extended beyond the 
Mosaic accounts. Had we been ac- 
quainted merely with the history of 
the Fall and its effects on the moral 
constitution of the human race, we 
should have been bewildered in the 
perplexities of our condition. <A 
consciousness of guilt would have 
filled our minds with apprehension ; 
and if the uncertainty of our future 
prospects did not lull us into indiffe- 
rence or overwhelm us with despair, 
a fear of the indefinite consequences 
of the Divine displeasure would have 
mingled its bitterness with every 
gratification, and foliowed us into 
every pursuit. 

But, thanks be to God, no portion 
of the human race has ever been 
placed since the creation of the world 
in a Situation so melancholy and hope- 
less. The benignity of our Heavenly 
Parent who tempers even natural 
events to the delicate sensibility of 
our physical perceptions, concealed 
from our moral view, the desolation 
of our condition, till, in the maturity 
of his heavenly counsels, he should 
see fit to blend with the sad discovery 
bright visions of the glory to be re- 
vealed. 

The heathen nations of antiquity, 
although painfully alive to the brevity 
of human life, and occasionally im- 
pressed with the vanity of terrestrial 
hopes, were ignorant alike of the fal- 
len nature which they inherited, and 
of the holiness of that Being before 
whom they were one day to appear. 
Their conceptions, indeed, of an ex- 
istence after death, appear to have 
been cheerless and indistinct. If 
there was little in their anticipation 
of a future state to excite their appre- 
hensions or inspire them with alarm, 


there was as little to stimulate their 
hopes ; and if they were never led to 
tremble at the fearful anticipation of 
a judgment to come, neither were 
they animated with the earnest ex- 
pectation of a glory shortly to be re- 
vealed. 

Occasionally, no doubt, their minds 
would be appalled with the mysteri- 
ous darkness which hung around 
them ; and in seasons of despondency 
the gloomy images, naturally asso. 
ciated with death and the grave, 
would invest with a sombre character 
the scenes beyond. But they never 
appear to have regarded themselves 
as deriving from their first progeni- 
tor a nature incapable, without super- 
natural assistance, of complying with 
the requisitions of their Creator, or 
to have had any definite idea of that 
future retribution which was attached 
to the transgression of his laws. And 
if the vulgar were occasionally alarm- 
ed by the majestic terrors of “the 
Thunderer,” or the philosopher was 
penetrated by a solemn reverence of 
those perfections which he was led, 
by his meditations on the stupendous 
wonders of the universe, to ascribe 
to the mighty Mind which gave them 
birth, yet the wisest sages of antiquity 
do not seem to have adequately dis- 
cerned the obstacle arising from the 
justice and holiness of their Creator, 
to the spontaneous and unconditional 
pardon of sin, or to have perceived 
in human guilt that internal malig- 
nity which no penitence could exp!- 
ate, no blood of dying victims wash 
away. 

Still these views of our condition 
are irrefragably true; and if revealed 
to us, detached from the other truthe 
of the Gospel, would have cast ove! 
the destinies of the human race @ 
dark und melancholy shade. But, 
blessed be our Heavenly Parent, they 
have never yet been presented to any 
portion of mankind, unconnected with 
the consoling history of Redemption. 
The first communication of the 
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alienation of the creature from the 
Creator, wherever promulgated, has 
invariably been attended by the offer 
of restoration to his favour. If 
glimpses of the perplexities in which 
sin had involved our future prospects 
were disclosed to the faithful and in- 
quiring Jew, visions of prophecy also 
were communicated to dispel the 
gloom ; and it was not till the cruci- 
fxion of our Saviour had sealed the 
charter of our bopes, that our natural 
condition, in all its misery and deso- 
lation, was commanded to be pro- 
claimed to the view of the whole hu- 
man race. The knowledge of the 
disease and danger, and an acquain- 
tance with the remedy. were thus 
wisely and mercifully intended to 
keep pace with each other. If .we 
are taught that the ‘‘creature was 
made subject to vanity,” we learn 
that it was made so “in hope ;” and 
if, on awakening tu the real nature 
of our condition, we perceive our- 
selves surrounded by unequivocal de- 
monstrations of a fallen state, of the 
degradation of our intellectual and 
the depravity of our moral powers ; 
we find that we have Leen preceded 
by a benignant dispensation by which 
the creature may be delivered from 
“the bondage of cerruption, Into the 
glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” 

Viewed in connexion with this 
transporting truth, the vanity of hu- 
man interests disappears to the eye 
of the true believer. The sublimity 
of his future prospects confers a dig- 
nity on his present state; and the 
evils which would have overwheim. 
ed him, if attached to his ultimate 
condition, lose much of their pe- 
nal character, and all their severest 
pangs, when converted by redeeming 
love into the elements of a moral dis- 
cipline, softened by the endearments 
of parental tenderness, and made coe- 
val only with the infancy of his being. 
Awful as had been his condition if 
his Redeemer had not interposed,and 
whatever it may appear in reality to 
he by those who survey but one little 
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portion of his history, and that por- 
tion the meanest and the most me- 
lancholy, it is a condition invested 
under the Christian dispensation with 
a Mysterious grandeur and transcen- 
dent excellence which no mortal elo- 
quence can describe; of which even 
the language of inspiration can cone 
vey to the human intellect no ade- 
quate idea, though swelling with sub- 
lime conceptions of uncreated things, 
and embracing, in the splendor of its 
imagery and the rich variety of its il- 
lustration, all the glory and magnifi- 
cence of the universe. 

It is, indeed, to be ascribed princi- 
pally to the immense disproportion 
between our finite conceptions and 
the infinite objects of our future 
hopes, that our conceptions of the 
happiness of the disembodied spirit 
are so feeble and indistinct ; yet it is 
possible that our insensibility may be 
in some degree increased by an ine 
judicious selection of images on 
which to fix our meditations. 

There is, perhaps, not a single 
source cf pure and elevated gratifi- 
Cation, which the sacred writers have 
not employed to deepen the rich co- 
louring of their glowing pictures of 
the happiness of departed saints. 
While, therefore, we are solicitous 
to cherish a deep conviction that our 
ultimate happiness, like our present 
comfort, must be derived immediate- 
ly and entirely from God, in the near 
contemplation of the Divine perfec. 
tions, and the maturity of that holi- 
ness ** without which no man can see 
the Lord,’? it may be wise to dwell 
frequently on such consecrated images 
of celestial bliss as, from our natural 
dispositions or acquired habits, prove 
best calculated to quicken us in our 
great pursuit. There are many ta 
whom it cannot be a matter of indiffe- 
rence, as respects the hold of the in- 
visible world on thetr affections, 
whether they regard it as a scene of 
spiritual activity or contemplative 
repose—of delightful occupations in 
embassies of heavenly love. of intense 
and uninterrupted adoration; whether 
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564 Reflections on Romans xii. 2. {Sept. 


they people it only with abstract be- 
ings of angelic purity, or with the 
spirits of beloved associates made per- 
fect. Some persons, for instance, 
May possibly derive advantage, in 
the early stages of their Christian 
course, from anticipating, in the pro- 
mised freedom of the celestial world, 
the disinthralment of our intellectual 
faculties from their mortal shackles, 
as well as ihe deliverance of our mo- 
ral powers from corruption; from 
realizing habitually, in the prospects 
which it is to diclose, scenes of re- 
splendent beauty and visions of un- 
clouded truth, the solution of the 
little difficulties of our own earthly 
trial, and of the mysteries which en- 
velop the history of the human race 
—the evolutions of the Divine cha- 
racter in connexion with our little 
planet, and with the infinity which 
mocks the bounds of space and time. 
While, however, it is permitted to 
the pious Christian to direct his con- 
templation to every quarter of the 
heavens which sheds a benignant in- 
fluence on his soul; while the active 
and the retired, the ardent and the 
timid, the philosopher whose mind 
is illumed with the varied lights of 
science, and the pious peasant whose 
researches are confined to the sacred 
page, may each cherish anticipations 
congenial to his peculiar cast of mind 
—all as they grow in grace will rise 
above the level of terrestrial delights, 
will embrace, in their expanding con- 
ceptions, the mighty import of that 
glorious promise, that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, the good which God has pre- 
pared for them that love him,” ull, 
elevated as far as possible above earth- 
ly associations, each can say with sin- 
cerity, in the language of inspired 
hope, “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thy likeness.” 

If we are true Christians, even 
now are we the ** sonsof God, though 
it doth not yet appear what we shall 


be ;”’ but this we know, that, “ when 
he who is our life shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” We shall be like 
him ! When we contemplate our Re. 
deemer as the “brightness of his 
Father’s glory and the express image 
of his person,’? as “ upholding all 


things by the word of his power,” and- 


redeeming the world by the efficacy 
of his atonement; we can trace no 
resemblance between such an elevat- 
ed being aud “man that is a worm, 
and the son of man that is a worm.” 
But when we view him as the * first 
fruits of them that slept,” as ‘ made 
perfect through suffering” in this 
vale of tears, as * finishing. the work 
which was given him to do,” and 
‘“‘having overcome, sat down with 
the Father on his throne,” we discern 
some points in which, through his 
infinite condescension (though at a 
distance how great!), the future lot 
of his faithful followers will corres- 
pond with his own. What degree of 
moral likeness will be gradually in- 
duced by the near contemplation of 
unveiled perfection, it is reserved for 
futurity to discover. The time will 
at length arrive when to every true 
disciple, dazzled with the refulgence 
which breaks on his astonished sight, 
our Saviour will address the language 
of his affectionate appeal to Martha, 
‘¢ Said I not unto thee, that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God?” Then “ we all 
with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of God, shall be changed 
into the same image from glory ts 
glory."—What, then, if while on 
earth ‘ the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God,’ well may we 
with patience wait, persuaded that 
‘‘ neither death, nor life, nor angels; 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in 
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Christ Jesus.” If, then, for a short 
season the afflicted Christian “ wan- 
der in the wilderness in a solitary 
way,” he is yet hastening to “a city 
of habitation ;’’ if the sun of his earth- 
ly hopes be set, he is travelling to a 
country * where the sun shall ovo more 
go down, neither shall the moon with- 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be his 
everlasting light, and the days of his 
mourning shall be ended.”? With 
such views before us, shal our hearts 
sicken at the vanity of created things, 
instead of rising beyond them to the 
contemplation of our celestial hopes ? 

The pblilosopher who views the 
mutilated structure of the moral 
world, avd sees no renovating prin- 
ciple to reorganize its scatiered frag- 
ments, May mourn with unavailing 
sorrow over the ruins of his species, 
and chill with horror at the prospect 
of his own decay. But the Christian 
is habitually looking to a fairer earth 
and more radiant heavens ; and, in the 
instability of his dearest connexions, 
and the frustration of his -fondest 
hopes, he sees but new illustrations 
of atruth which he long has felt; 
symptoms of a fallen, but not a hope- 
less state. Often preparing, like 
#neas, to lay the foundations of his 
city in a foreign land, he requires the 
interposition of some friendly Provi- 
dence to warn him that he is still dis- 
tant from the destined shores ; 


* Mutandz sedes ; non hzc tibi littora suasit 
Delius, aut Crete jussit considere Apollo.” 
VIRGIL. 


Ever disposed, like the Israelites, to 
pitch his tent in the wilderness, he 
is grateful for the afflictions which 
reiterate the admonition, “ Arise, and 
depart; for this is not your rest: it 
is polluted.” He knows that ‘*this 
corruptible will put on incorruption, 
that this mortal will put on immor- 
tality, and that as he has borne the 
image of the earthly he shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly.” 

But although the condition of the 
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Christian is thus transcendently glo- 
rious, alas, how few enjoy in any ade- 
quate measure the privileges which 
itembraces! Even among those who 
have “fled for refuge from the wrath 
to come,” how ‘** many are weak and 
sickly,” how “many sleep!’ Many 
persist in habits of ease and self-in. 
dulgence, incompatible with fervent 
devotion to their Saviour’s cause ; 
many are of doubtful mindin mat- 
ters of faith or practice, when a little 
diligence and sincerity would dissi- 
pate the cloud; many are gradually 
absorbed by their legitimate occupa- 
tions, till the power of godliness but 
feebly animates the form ; and many 
too frequently neglect the heavenly 
affections, till the dying embers can 
scarcely be fanned intoa flame. In 
this low stage of the Christian cha- 
racter, would it be reasonable to ex- 
pect its richest consolations? They 
must drink deep of the spirit of the 
Gospel who would enjoy the full mea- 
sure of its blessings. The same 
truths, which, Clouded by earthly af- 
fections or obscured by worldly views, 
Cast a feeble and unsteady glimmer- 
ing on the dark abyss towards which 
we are tending, burn In a purer at- 
mosphere with a bright and brilliant 
flame which irradiates the scenes be- 
yond the grave. But the prostration 
of the idols which we have enshrined 
within our breasts, the subordination 
of the affections which entwine them- 
selves around our hearts, a superiori- 
ty to worldly events, and an intense 
devotion to the will of God, imply a 
conquest over the corruptions of fal- 
len nature which no languid efforts 
can secure. ‘ The creature is made 
subject to vanity ;” and, before we 
can attain the privileges of a nobler 
nature, “we must be born again.” 
Unless we are thus transformed by 
the renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit, the hope by which we may t - 
umph over the vanity to which we are 
naturally in subjection, will, to us, be 
extinguished in despair. The only 
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authentic record of this heavenly 
hope admonishes us, with alarming 
urgency, of the danger of not embrac- 
ing it, and repeats, in varied meta- 
paors, the awakening declaration, that 
“strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.”’ Let it, then, 
be our aim, at whatever hazard, at 
whatever cost, to ** make our calling 
and election sure ;” let us invesiigate 
with anxious earnestness the founda- 
tion of our faith; and, impressed 
with a deep conviction that is is our 
duty to aim at a higher degrec of ex- 
cellence than is exhibited even in 
those characters we most admire, let 
us ever strive, not in the glare of 
mere profession, but in the ardour of 
humble zeal, to be burning and shin- 
ing lights in our generation. Let us 
appropriate and- apply those ‘ex- 
ceeding great and precious pro- 
mises,” by which we may be “ par- 
takers of the Divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption that is in the 
world throuzh lust.” By bringing 
home to our inmost feelings the so- 
lemnities of that awful hour, when 
God shall judge the warld, let us 
awaken to the realities of our situa- 
tion. That hope alone can support 
usin a dying hour ; and if we did not 
habitually close our eyes on the im- 
pending dissolution of created things, 
that hope couid alone sustain us in 
the brightest scenes of life. H. 


Lo the Editor of the Christsan Observer, 


Luar there is often an incidental 
connexion between cood and evil, in 
this world of shadows, has been at- 
tested by the experience of every 
age. At the original formation of 
the universe, the all-bountiful Crea- 
tor saw every thing which he had 
made, “ and behold it was very good.”" 
But when man transgressed, he began 
to taste the nauseous fruits of evil; 
and since that period all his enjov- 
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ments have been rendered less pure 
and vivid by the intermixture of bit. 
tecingredients. it was well remark. 
ed by Longinus, AQ’ ay yap nu?’ 
arabe, oycdov am’ avTaY TeTwr xy Te 
wae yayver Sas Qiaé s, Evil things 
delight to spring up from nearly the 
sume sources as good.” The truth 
of this remark may be shewnina 
varicly of cases. Longinus applies 
itto the production of a spurious 
kind of eloquence, which many of 
his contemporaries were anxious to 
display ; but who fell into a ridicy. 
lous species of bombast, while they 
vainly attempted to reach the sub- 
lime.—To illustrate the subject from 
this very instance of oratory ; are 
there not ministers, who, knowing 
the duty of cultivating a good enun. 
ciation, are under a strong temptation 
to display their own talents, instead 
of exhibiting the Gospel in its native 
simplicity and grandeur, and impres- 
sing on their audience its practical 
rules in the words of truth and sober- 
ness? Yet who will deny that ¢rue 
eloquence is an instrument capable 
of producing the most essential bene- 
fits, and that itis a talent which ought 
to be soberly and humbly cultivated 
by every preacher of the word of 
God ? On the other: hand, there are 
not a few, who, while they studious- 
ly avoid the swelling of vain oratory 
and noisy declamation, fall into cold. 
ness and inactivity, Their aim is to 
be prudent and circumspect, but, In 
pursuing this plan, they become timid 
and lukewarm : afraid of arousing the 
passions, they suffer their hearers to 
depart chilled and unconcerned. It 
would be well if the cautious pru- 
dence of these, supposing them to be 
right in principle, could be some- 
what enlivened by the fervour of the 
more zealous, and if the latter would 
lay a solid foundation in just reason- 
ing and close investigation for their 
popular eloquence. In this Case; 
there would be substance as well as 
vociferation, and their warmth would 
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be properly attempered with judg- 
ment and discretion. 

Again ; it has been very generally 
allowed by competent judges, that an 
established church is a good and use- 
ful thing. If its doctrines are sound 
and scriptural ; if its forms are pure, 
and conducive to edification ; if its 
institutions are wise and its govern- 
ment judicious, we are justly inclined 
to consider such an Institution a na- 
tional blessing. We reasonably look 
upon it as an excelent provision for 
the instruction of the multtude, 
among whom the ceremonies of re- 
ligion are thus regularly performed, 
and to a participation in which they 
are statedly invited by ** the church- 
going bell.” Thus, without any 
great effort and at little or no ex- 
pense, the poor may hear and under- 
stand the holy Scriptures, and learn 
the language of prayer and thanks- 
giving ; chey may find consolation 
under their troubles, and obtain an 
interest in the blessings of the Gos- 
pel; they may receive a new life, and 
be fitted for a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken.—An establishment is also 
a useful thing with regard to the 
clergy, who are relieved from much 
trouble and anxiety, by having acom- 
petent maintenance assigned to them 
by the state, and derive leisure to 
consecrate themselves entirely to 
their sacred pursuits. Many thou- 
sands have thus Jjived in different 
ages, humbly devoted to the dutics 
of their high and holy calling, scarce- 
ly known, perhaps, beyond the pre. 
cincts of their own parishes, where 
they have been the faithful guides 
and pastors of their liitle flocks.— 
These will shine as stars in the fir- 
mament of heaven, when the heroes 
of this world’s fame shall have passed 
away and been forgotten, Yet inci- 
dental evils are too apt to grow up 
in the best establishments. The 
same forms, by being often repeat- 

ed, lose something of their effect ; 
and many persons have daily used 
the best of prayers in so careless a 
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manner, that for want of Christian 
vigilance they have become nothing 
better than “ vain repetitions.”— 
Hence, in old establishments super- 
stition has not unfrequently been 
found an attendant even on true piety; 
while gay triflers and haughty for- 
malists haye divided between them 
Stations originally allotted to the hume- 
ble servants of a crucified Master, 
who worship God in spirit and i 
truth. And with regard to the cler- 
gy themselves, how often has an easy 
provision for life become the source 
of indolence and luxury ! How ofien 
have those who ought to watch for 
souls, as they that must give an ac. 
count, been found too solicitous in 
seeking the preferments and emolu- 
ments, of the present life.—In ail 
cases of this kind we must make al- 
lowance for a portion of evil, in con- 
sideration of a much larger measure 
of good ; for if every thing valuable 
is to be given up because it is abused, 
or is liable to abuse, where shall we 
stop? We must cease to eat, or 
drink, or sleep, since eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping are not unfrequent- 
ly turned into luxury and excess. It 
is, however, highly proper, when the 
case comes home—when, for in- 
stance, we behold a table richly stor- 
ed, and inviting our appetite—to re- 
flect, that surfeiting and weariness, 
and gouts, and fevers, are flitting 
around, and that anxieties and cares 
have for thousands of years prover. 
bially tenanted the gilded canopies of 
the rich and great. 

We should learn from these re- 
flections to apply some caution and 
moderation in estimating the benefits 
resulting from all civil institutions. 
Mankind are naturally unwilling to 
live under restraint ; and no blessing 
is, in general, so highly prized as 
personal and political freedom, Yet 
how often does liberty degenerate into 
licentiousness ; so that men, having 
cast off every yoke but that of their 
domineering passions, find in the end 
that there ts no evi! on earth greater 
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568 On the incidental Connexion between Good and Evil, [Sept. 


than anarchy ! Avagysas yup melGov ove 
ess xaxov. From this extreme they 
have trequeuily rushed into the op- 
posite, and. have willingly yielded 
themselves to the control of a singie 
tyrant. Ovx cayabov morvnoipavia’ £i6 
xoipaves esw. A kingly government Is 
good; but there is danger lest it 
become absolute, and lest he who 
ought to be the futher of his people 
should abuse his authority, and aim 
at an uncontroilabie dominion. A 
republ:c may be a good thing; but 
the history of Athens and of Rome 
Maay convince us, that such a state is 
extremely liable to popular commo- 
tions and narrow-minded jealousies. 
In our own constitution,the evils aris- 
ing fromthese opposite extreines are 
happily checked ; where the nobles 
form a connecting medium between 
the authority of the king, as supreme, 
and the common orders of the peo- 
ple, and where the licentiousness of 
liberty is repressed by salutary laws. 
But are there no evils intermixed 
with so much good! Is there no 
abuse of power in the higher orders ; 
no disobedience and intemperance 
among the multitude; no spirit of 
impatience and rebellion? It would 
be sanguine and visionary in the ex- 
treme to expect to find any human 
institution absolutely perfect. It is 
our duty to be thanktul for the good 
which we so abundantly enjoy, and to 
shun the incidental evils which may 
sometimes arise from the existing 
order of things; to take care, for 
instance, in our Own Case, that pow- 
er be not converted into tyranny, or 
liberty into licentiousness. 

We might specify many other ca- 
ses in which good and evil are united. 
I should not even shrink from saying, 
that incidental evils may spring up 
from an institution which has proved 
one of the most extensive blessings 
to the human race, of all that have 
been invented by wisdom and chuari- 
ty; | mean the Bible Society. The 
evils attendant on it arise from the 
corrupt passions of mankind. In the 
anuiversaries of some of its Auxilla- 





ry Societies, I think I have witnesseq 
too much of parade and boasting, too 
great a dispiay of false eloquence and 
noisy declamation. I think I have 
seen Dissenters tempted to seize 
the opportunity for geining popular 
applause ; and Churchmen, iy the 
warmth of their zeal at the moment, 
forgetting the evils of schisms and 
divisions, and failing to recollect a 
remark lately mentioned in your 
pages, that though we should love 
the whole church militant, we should 
love our own regiment the best. On 
these occasions we shall do well to 
bear in mind the judicious observa- 
tion of Bishop Butler, that “ because 
a thing is of less importance than 
some Others, we are apt to consider 
it as of noimportance.” I here take it 
for granted, as a member of the 
Church of England, that the eccle- 
slasiaStical establishment in this coun- 
try is a great good; and if it be se. 
we ought not to lose sight of it, if J 
may sO Say, even In our neutrality. 
A churchman, it Is certain, is not 
necessarily Wound to make any sacri- 
fice in paironizing the Bible Suciety ; 
the neutrality is complete, and the 
termsof amity impartial: let him take 
care, therefore, that he does not yield 
aS a boon what is not demanded as a 
filedge, and thus make the evil which 
he does not find, 

Good and evil are also frequently 
in close alliance in many of the more 
common concerns of human life.— 
Marriage, we know, “ is an honoura- 
ble estate, instituted of God in the 
time of man’s innocency ;” yet even 
Adam found that it had its tempta- 
tlous. 


¢ ___.He scrupled not to eat, 
Against his better knowledge; not de. 
ceiv’d, 
But fondly overcome with female charm.” 


And among his posterity how fre- 
quently is this fountain of comfort 
embittered by evils ! by unsuitable- 
ness or perverseness of temper; 
by unexpected changes of circum: 
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stances, or by unaccountable aver- 
sions; till the abode, which ought to 
be the habitation of social peace, is 
converted into a scene of complain- 
ing and wretchedness. The evil 
here does not arise from the mar- 
riage state itself, but from the une- 
qual condition of the parties, or from 
their not striving to maintain ** the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” or from their unwillingness 
to bear the yoke inseparably connect- 
ed with their happy but not perfect 
allotment. 

Children also have been included, 
by almost every nation, in the cata- 
gue of blessings: yet how often 
are the most pleasing views clouded 
by unexpected calamities! Children 
are snatched away, and the disconso- 
late parents “ refuse to be comforted, 
because they are not.” Or if all 
crow up to man’s estale, how much 
crief and anxiety do they often cause 
io those around them! How often 
do their afflictions, their want of suc- 
cess in business, perhaps their vices 
and ingratitude, bring down the gray 
hairs of an affectionate parent with 
sorrow to the grave. 

To refuse to enjoy the good, be- 
cause evil may follow, would be to 
oppose the Divine appointment of 
our Creator. The foregoing esti- 
mate ought, however, to teach us to 
moderate our expectations as to 
earthly blessings. We are natural- 
ly inclined to look for complete sa- 
tisfaction from the things of this life ; 
and when they do not succeed ac- 
cording to our wishes, we as natural- 
ly become sullen and discontented, 
and “our hearts fret against the 
Lord”? But surely, with the word 
of God in our hands, and taught, as 
We are, that this state is Only proba. 
Uonary, and an introduction to a bet- 
‘er, we need not be surprised that 
our present enjoyments are so fre- 
quently interrupted ; that our sweet- 


ost pleasures are often embittered, . 


that our orightest prospects are sud- 
denly clouded, that we are constrain- 
ed to weep where we hoped to re- 
Christ, Obsery. No 219. 


joice, and to go on our way sorrow- 
ing, when we bad begun to think that 
our mourning was ended. 

This mixture of good and evil in 
all eartily things should cause us 
earnestly to desire that heavenly 
world where zo evil will be admitted. 
In that happy abode there will be no 
longer any strife from conflicting 
passions, for all shall be united toge- 
ther in harmony and love; there 
will be no ambition for the highest 
place, for each will be contenied with 
that blessed portion assigned to him 
by his Redeemer; there will be no 
longer heard the sighing of the pri- 
soner, the groans of the sorrowlul, 
or the complaints of the indigent, 
for each will be invested with life 
and liberty, and riches immortal and 
unfading. The righteous will there 
be happy without apprehension of 
danger, and will dwell in light with- 
out any shadow of darkness: they 
will drink of a stream of pleasure, 
which flows for ever, without one 
opposing wave; and will hear those 
notes of celestial harmony, with 
which no discordant sounds shall 
ever mingle. J. B. O. C. 


alg 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Few of your pages have given grea- 
ter Satisfaction to the candid and li- 
beral part (who, I trust, constitute 
the majority) of your readers, than 
those in which you have admitted 
passages inculcating the necessity of 
mutual charity between the mem- 
bers of our common establishment 
on pointsin which they differ—some 
of them, I confess, points on which 
compromise (for charity is not com- 
promise) would be criminal. Per- 
mit me to add to such passages one or 
two extracts from a discourse just 
published entitied: “ Harmony and 
Co-operation among the Clergy re- 
commended, in a Sermon preached 
at the Visitation of the Rev. and Ve- 
nerable Charles Buckeridge, D. D., 
Archdeacon ef Caventry, by the 
4.7 
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Rev. George Chandler, L. L. B. late 
Fellow of New College, Oxtord, 
Rector of Southam, Warwickshire, 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh and Queensberry ; published 
at the unanimous Request of the 
Archdeacon and Clergy.” It may 
be right to state, that Mr. Chandler 
is a divine of what is calied the or- 
thodox school; and the following 
passage exhibits his idea of the mode 
in which the members of that school 
should conduct themselves towards 
those of their brethren who are 
known to entertain different views :— 

“ The debatable ground is princi- 
pally formed by the abstruse ques- 
tions of predestination, conversion, 
grace, original sin, free will, and 
final perseverance. Now, if on these 
points it should be necessary to state 
the opinion of a humble individual, 
[ have no hesitation in professing I 
know no authority that compels my 
assent to What are commonly cailed 
the Calvinistic doctrines. But, with 
the limited faculties that we possess, 
and obscure as are the Intimations on 
these subjects in Scripture, it might 
be rash to assert with positiveness 
that they are altogether unfounded 
in truth. It should also seeim that 
to impute nothing but blindness to 
those who believe they discover them 
in Scripture, is to cast an ungrateful 
reflection on some of the most learn- 
ed and pious men, who have adorned 
the cause of the Reformation at 
home and abroad. Certainly we have 
no warrant for such rashness of cen- 
sure in the prescribed formularies 
of our Church, which appear to be 
emigently impartial and tolerant on 
these points. But on this subject I 
prefer to shelter myself behind the 
shield, the sevenfold, the impenetra. 
ble shield, of the great Horsley.— 
He says to his clergy of St. Asaph ; 
‘ Upon the principal points in dispute 
between the Arminians and the Cal- 
vivists, upon all the points of dec- 
trine characteristic of the two sects, 





| Sept. 


the Church of England maintains ap 
absolute neutrality: ber Articles ex. 
plicitly assert nothing but what js 
believed both by Aiminians and Ca]. 
Vinists.’ And afierwards; * There 
Is nothing to hinder the Arminian 
and the highest Supralapsarian Cal- 
Vinist from walking together in the 
Church of England and Ireland as 
friends and brothers, if they both 
approve the discipline of the Church, 
and both are willing to submit toit.’ 
It is indeed difficult to retrain from 
transcribing the whole of the con- 
cluding part of that admirable 
Charge ; but [ must forbear, in order 
to observe, that if there be one point 
in ecclesiastical history that now 
seems to be placed beyond the reach 
of farther question or controversy, 
itis that the founders of our Church 
inteuded to open ber communion to 
Protestants of several denomina- 
tions; and therefore, except on 
points unequivocally decided in Scrip- 
ture, COuched the declarations of her 
faith in expressions of considerable 
Jatitude and comprehension. Why 
then should we be peremptory, where 
our Church has allowed scope for 
difference of opinion ? Why should 
we accuse of departure from her 
pale those who, within her pale, walk 
in a different path from ourselves { 
Why, ingour fondness for what we 
conceive the preferable system, 
should we deny all force to arguments 
that lie on the opposite side? Why 
should we persist in charging on 
those who maintain them a meaning 
which they expressiy disavow ? Why 
should we seek our favourite topics 
of discussion in points, which can 
never on this side of the grave be 
satisfactorily settled, and which have 
no tendency to edification and bro- 
therly love ? Why should we prefer 
to dwell on points in which we differ 
from our brethren, rather than on 
these in which we all agree? Why, 
above all, should we withdraw the 
right-hand of fellowship from them, 
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and refuse to act in concert in mat- 
ters, in which we have a common 
and an equal interest,—not perceiv- 
ing that we all alike, though perhaps 
by a different process, endeavour to 
promote the glory of God dnd of our 
Lord Jesus Christ 2” 

Mr Chandler describes the im- 
portance of union and the dangers 
resulting from its absence, which he 
illustrates by shewing the wounds 
which Christianity has often receiv- 
ed by the indulgence of a controver- 
sial spirit. He particularly recom- 
mepds, with the exception of “ some 
human weaknesses,” the character 
and example of Cranmer, to the 
English clergy. The following is 
his general conclusion, , 

“Our conduct must often be shap- 
ed with a view to the Circumstances 
of the times in which we live.— 
When particular doctrines of our 
faith appear in danger of being for- 
rotten, itis our duty to assert them 
earnestly and without Ceasing.— 
When the keenness, with which 
they are debated, proves them to be 
in possession of the public mind, it 
may be rather our part to endeavour 
to allay controversy, and to direct 
the thoughts toward the practical 
lessons of our religion. With a 
view to the present jarring state of 
religious parties, if 1 could succeed 
in persuading a single individual of 
either side that the discrepancy be- 
tween them, alter all, consists more 
in the siress which they lay on piarti- 
cular doctrines, than in an absolute re- 
jection of the ofihosite ones ;—that it 
is unfair to impute to one another 
objects which are distinctly disclaim- 
ed and sincerely abhorred ;—thet 
there may be force in arguments 
which fail to strike ourselves ;—that 
a mind, from habitually dweiling on 
one Course of reasoning, may, with- 
out wilful or obstinate blindness, be 
unable to take an opposite view of 
things ;—that one man, from a deep 
sense of human unworthipess and 
high notions of the majesty of God, 
may innocently be led into the opi- 


nions of absolute decrees; and ano- 
ther, strongly feeling the necessity 
for moral purity, may with no less 
innocence be Jed to espouse the opl- 
nions of conditional justification ;-— 
in a word, that a man may side with 
Calvin without becoming an Antino- 
mian, or with Arminius without be- 
coming a Socinian, and in either case 
may continue a sound member of 
the Church of England ;—if, I say, I 
could succeed in persuading a sin- 
ele individual of these important 
truths, and induce him, in conse. 
quence, to abstain from the use of 
iaunting and disparaging expres- 
sions against his brethren; to unite 
in affection even where there may be 
a difference of opinion on some spe- 
culative points; and to combine as 
with one beart end:hand in the pro- 
secution of the common cause ; I 
should feel that I acted in the spirit 
of a distinguished ornament* of our 
Church, who, after a long experi- 
ence in public affairs, in which he 
had many opportunities of perceiv- 
ing the mischiets of disunion, wish- 
ed to transmit his character to pos. 
terity by no other memorial than by 
the inscription on his tomb, * Hie 
jacet hujus sententiz primus auctor, 
Disputandi pruritus, ecclesiarum 
scabies. Nomen alias quere.’ 

** And, let it be observed, in con- 
clusion, there is much in the present 
juncture that calls for co-operation. 
It is that of which we stand at pre- 
sent in the greatest need. I am not 

lind to some evils that threaten us; 
but. neither Jet us shut our eyes 
against our actual advantages. It 
we look around, we see a general 
revival of piety and sound learning ; 
—we see every order of the Church 
exerting itself with a spirit unknown 
to preceding Umes ;—we see vast 
plans for the benefit of the Establish- 
ment cartied into easy and prospe- 
rous execution ;—we see our schools 
flourishing, our churches increasing 
in number and in accommodation, 


* Sir Henry Wotton, He took holy or. 
ders late in life. Vid. Walton’s Lives 
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our venerable societies shaking off 


the lassitude of age, and acting with 
a vigour and effect scarcely known 
to the period of their youth ;—while 
we perceive (and let us gratefully 
acknowledge we perceive) both a re- 
ward and an encouragement of our 
labours in the increased and increas- 
ing respect, with which we are re- 
garded by the respectable part of the 
community. Only let us not mar 
our advantages by intestine division. 
Our spiritual Sion, we humbly trust, 
is founded on a rock. But vain is 
the natural strength of the fortress ; 
vain are the artificial works which 
the most consumate skill can draw 
around it; if the garrison within be 
disunited, My brethren, let not this 
be our case. ¢ The God of patience 
and consolation grant you to be like- 
minded one toward another accord- 
ing to Jesus Christ; that you may 
with one mind and with one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ (Rom. xv. 5, 6.)” 
I will only add, that though Mr. 
Chandler’s view of the duty of con- 
ciliation is perfectly correct, con. 
science must not be sacrificed or 
truth and error confounded. Weare 
to contend earnestly for the faith, 
though we are to contend with cha. 
rity and meekness: we are not to 
sanction error, but are to endeavour 
by patience and kindness to plant 
truth in its place. D. L. 


—— Ps re 
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Isa. xxxvill. 16. QO Lord, by these 
things men live ; and in these is 
the life of the sfurit. 


Or what things does Hezekiah 
speak? Let us inquire into -his sta- 
tion and condition in life ; for these 
may, perhaps, assist us in answering 
the question. Hezekiah was a rich 
and prosperous king: he smote the 
Philistines in battle, and saw the As. 
syrians, his powerful enemies, cut 


off by the angel of the Lord. It js 
said that he had “a house of pre- 
cious things, silver, and gold, and 
spices, and precious ointments. and 
the house of bisarmour.’? Hecame 
to the throne in the prime of life, at 
the age of twenty-five, and, doubtless, 
in full possession of health and 
strength to give the highest zest to 
all the pleasures of an easterncourt, 

And now, perhaps, you are ready 
to exchim, “It is evidentof wht 
things the monarch spake when he 
said, * by these things men live, and 
in these is the Jife of the spirit’. 
Surrounded by the dignities of rank, 
the refinements of elegance, and the 
gratifications of voluptuousness, he, 
doubtless, viewed these as the very 
end and delight of his being, and 
wished for nothing, knew of nothing 
better or beyond them. He was 
amused, and was content; he was 
stimulated by pleasure, and was hap- 
py. Flattered and caressed, with 
every mode of self-indulgence in his 
power, he enjoyed the present, and 
Saw no impending cloud to darken 
or disturb the future.” 

No ;—-very different was his cha- 
racter; very different were the things 
of which he spake, ‘These words 
were not uitered in * the house ef 
his armour,” but in the chamber of 
his sickness; not at the festive table 
of his royal banquets, but upon the 
couch of lassitude and pain. The 
chapter before us begins with the 
portentous words: “In those days 
was Hezekiah sick unto death.” The 
following is added as his soliloquy, 
when he had been sick ard was re- 
covered from his sickness. ‘I said 
in the cutting off of my days, I shall 
go to the gates of the grave: I am 
deprived of the residue of my years. 
I said I shall not see the Lord, even 
the Lord in the land of the living. 
I shall behold man no more with the 
inhabitants of the world. Mine age 
is departed, and is removed from me 
as a shepherd’s tent: I have cut off 
like a weaver my life. He will cut 
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me off with pining sickness. From 
day even to night wilt thou make an 
end of me. I reckoned tll morn- 
ing that as a lion so will he break all 
my bones: from day even to night 
wiltthou make anend of me. Like 
a crane or a swallow, so did I chat. 
ter; | did mourn asa dove; mine 
eyes fail with looking upward. I 
shall go softly all my years in the 
bitterness of my soul. 

What an affecting picture of mi- 
sery! His life like the tent of an 
Arab in the desert, frail and capable 
of being removed or blown away in 
an instant! or like the work of the 
weaver, beautiful in texture, rich in 
decorations, flowers and figures ris- 
ing in gay profusion on every side: 
but suddenly itis cut off—the thread 
is broken—the loom is destroyed. 
Yet it was of such things, of weak- 
ness and affliction, of sickness and 
of pain, of desertion and despair, 
that the humbled monarch spake 
when he said, *O Lord, by these 
things men live, and in these is the 
life of the spirit.” 

Let us endeavour, by a few exam- 
ples, to verify his pensive contem- 
plation ; and this not with a view to 
excite useless sorrow, or to thtow an 
unnecessary gloom over the gay ima- 
ges which we so fondly connect with 
this transient life, but for a holier and 
better end—that, with the inspired 
Psalmist, we may “so learn to num- 
der our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 

And, first, let us take the case of 
4 professed scoffer at religion ; a be- 
ing of violent passions and brutal 
manners, who fears neither God nor 
man, and defies both to do their 
Worst. Ee isarrested, we will sup- 
pose, by the arm of Omnipotence, 
in his profligate course ; he is thrown 
by a stronger hand than his own upon 
the couch of pain and dejection; he 
learns for the first time to tremble ; 
- 1s dismayed—God has brought 
imto himself. He feels his awful 








condition ; and eagerly asks, “ How 
shall I escape the condemnation of 
hell?” We will not picture all the 
steps of his future progress: we will 
suppose him sofiened, humbled, con- 
verted ; conducted by the-Holy Spi. 
rit to newness of life and faith as it 
is in Jesus; adoring the God whom 
he once blasphemed, and loving the 
Saviour whom he so lately reviled. 
And whence arose this happy, this 
unexpected change? Sanctified af- 
fliction was the first step. This sof. 
tened the stony ground: this prepar- 
ed the heart for holy impressions. 
‘ Before he was afflicted he went 
astray, but now he keeps God’s 
word.” And will not such a one 
be ready to exclaim with Hezekiah, 
* By these things men live, and by 
these is the life of the spirit.” 

But, to take a somewhat Jess mark. 
ed but not less decisive instance, 
imagine a man careless and indiffe- 
rent to religion, though not a har- 
dened scoffer against it. Heis too 
busy with the world and the things 
of the world to spend athought upon 
his eternal safety. Duy succeeds to 
day, and night to night, without one 
serious reflection, Death and eter- 
nity, heaven and hell, are words that 
seldom reach his ears, and never dis- 
turb his repose.—But God brings 
him low. Inthe silence and soli- 
tude of affliction he is forced to think, 
Ile inquires who and what he is; for 
what he was sent into the world, and 
how he may be happy when he leaves 
it. The companions that drove seri- 
ous thought from his mind are now 
absent; he begins to recover from 
the perpetual giddiness of his for. 
mer life ; he reads, he meditates, he 
prays; and God in his mercy ap- 
points the chamber of sickness to 
teach him lessons which he had ne- 
ver learned in the noisy walks of bu- 
siness, or amidst the overpowering 
allurements of pleasure. What 
cause will such a one have for ever 
to bless Him who wounds that he 
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Fs it be may heal, who kills that he may make cannot stand the withering glance of 
‘i ee alive ! the Divine displeasure. He is un- 
ne ¥ Again ; Jet us imagine an incon- masked to himseit, and begins to ex. 
KA [ sistent backsliding Christian brought claim, ‘* What musi I do to be say. 
- ; 1 into deep affliction, He finds that Gd ’’ Tis language is no longer, 
ta 3 his uncertain profession now profits ‘* Lord, 4 thank thee that | am not ag 
Bit! other men ;” but, “ Lord have mep. 


him nothing. The comforts and re- 
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Begs? | pose which he looked forwardto have cy upon mea sinner.” Thus he js 
ae! vanished. He feels guilt and dis- brought into the true posture for the 
ae js tress in his conscience. He per- reception of mercy. God waitety 
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ceives that he has acted unwisely and to be gracious to sucb a one ; and 
ungratefully ; that he has been cru. having prepared the heart for the 
cifying his Saviour afresh, and put- good seed of the word of eternal 
ting him toan open shame. There life, he will cause it to take root 
was a time when the candle of the downward, and grow upward to the 
Lord shone brightly around bis path; praise and glory of his own Name. 
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| i ‘4 but now he is in darkness and dis- What a blessing, then, has affliction 
} f a may. He has not lived up to his been to such a character? It has 
ate iy high privileges, and, therefore, does been the means of shewing him all 
pie te not now enjoy their blessings. He that was Jp his heart, and of thus 
a 4 i finds, to use a scriptural expression, leading bim toa better righteousness 
ad a that he has forsaken his first love,and than his own for pardon and accep- 


has been daily »pproaching nearer tance with God. 

and nearer to that world which he And to take but one example more, 
had professedly forsaken. But af- that of the dejected Christian; how 
fliction sets him to think ; he begins often has such a one bad reason to 
to enquire wherefore God thus con- exclaim of efflictions, that © by these 
tends with him, and conscience soon things men live!’ The season of 
whispers the cause. He returns to we«kness and distress is often that 
him whom he had forsaken; and which God selects for the brightest 
God says of him, “I will heal bis manifestations of bis love and ten- 
| backslidings, I will receive him gra- derncss. He often sees fit, in pro- 
he ciously, I will love him freely.’— porticn as the earthly house of this 
Thus his religion becomes strength- tabernacle is undergoing dissolution, 
ened and confirmed ; he walks more to bring into lively prospect that §& 
closely than ever with his God; and ‘* building of God,” that “house, §& 
though after his affliction he may not made with hands,’ which is § 
like Hezekiah “ go softly’’—that is, eternal in the heavens.” Support- 
in pain and dejection of mind or body ed by heavenly consolations, the 
—all his days, yet he will long have mourner is often led to sce the kind- 
to remember with gratitude the af- ness as well as wisdom of the Divine 
fliction that gave aturnto the ebbing dispensations ; so as to be willing, 
tide, and made it flow anew with if he had his choice, to take the bit- 
love and gratitude and devotion to ter with the sweet, rather than lose 
his Heavenly Parent. the lessons and the blessings which 
fe Look again at the pharisee. He they were designed in conjunction 
has covered himself during the sea- toconvey. St. Paul no jonger pray- 
son of prosperity with the flimsy ed for deliverance from the “ thorn in 
robe of his self-righteousness. But the flesh,” when he had experienced 
God brings him into distress, within the truth of the Divine assertion, 
sight of death and eternity. His ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
sins spring up with new aggrava- The chamber of sickness end afflic- 
tions before his eyes; his self-confi- tion seems oftentimes to be the very 
dence is broken; his best virtues gate of heaven. God then brings 
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the sufferer into closer union with 
himself, and gives him to feel the 
value and power of true religion. 
Many a dejected Christian, who 
dreaded the hour of trial, has found, 
when it approached, that God has 
made a way for his deliverance. In 
the season of pain, or sickness, or 
afflictiow, his spiritual graces have 
matured; love and faith, patience 


" and gratitude, have had their perfect 


work. ‘I'he spiritual consolations 
which would not flourish when all 
around was prosperous, have begun 
to gain new vigour in the storms of 
adversity and the night of affliction. 
As other sources have dried up, the 
fountain of living waters has become 
more valuable. And thus the de- 
jected Christian, instead of exclaim- 
ing as before, ** All these things are 
against me,’’ has been often obliged 
tu say with the Psalmist, * Truly 
Ged is good to Israel ;” his mourn- 
ing is turned into joy, and his dejec- 
tion into a hope full of immortality 
and glory. Tie body may be op- 
pressed, and the mind afflicted, bus 
the soul is sustained and comforted. 
* By these is the life of ¢he spirit.” 

It would be easy to point out inany 
other ways In which afflictions pro- 
duce the effect attributed to them by 
Hezekiah. They try what is in our 
heart, whether we will keep God’s 
commandments or not. They deaden 
us tothe world, and thus leave us in 
a fit attitude for spiritual blessings. 
They humble our pride, and teach 
usto think lowly of ourselves. Thus 
they render. us milder and more 
Consilerate to others, and allay the 
irritation of our natural self-impor- 
tance. They teach us to be habitual- 
ly ready for new cakamities ; they 
prepare us fer the approach ol sick- 
ess, and death, and judgment. 

it must, however, be remembered 
that affliction has no natural tenden- 
cy to produce these “ peaceable 
iruits of righteousness.” It is only 
wien sanctified to us by the Holy 
Spirit, and received with humility 
Md a desire to leurn the lessons 
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which they were intended to teach, 
that trouble becomes spiritually use- 
ful to the sufferer. Affliction, where 
it does not soften the mind and lead 
us io God, usually hardens it, and 
drives us from him. A proud and 
impatient spirit will prevent all the 
advantages of the Divine chastise- 
ments. We musthumble ourselves, 
therefore, under his mighty hand, if 
we would desire that his providen- 
tial inflictions should be rendered 
beneficial to our souls. Our lan. 
guage should be, “1 was dumb and 
opened not my mouth, because thou 
didst it:” or like that of the pious 
Reformer, Luther, whe said In_ his 
affliction, “Lord, lay what burden 
thou seest fit upon me, only let thy 
everlasting arms be my support ; 
strike and spare not, for lam submis- 
sive to thy will: I have learned to 
say Amen tothy Amen.” Affliction, 
coming upon a mind thus prepared, 
wiil be like dew upon the hill of Her- 
mon: it will improve and fertilize a 
barren soil, and by the Divine bles- 
sing produce an abundant harvest of 
the fruits of the Spirit, tothe praise 
and glory of God. 

Let us, then, view our “light af- 
flictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment,” in their proper aspect; as 
designed to promote our spiritual 
jife, and to fit us for an eternal world. 
Then may we say, with a venerable 
prelate of our church, * Before sor- 
row comes, I will prepare for it; 
Whenitiscome, | will welcome it ; 
when it departs, I will teke but half 
a farewel of it, as expecting its re- 
turn.” The great ptivilege of the 
Christian is to be fitted to bear all 
events, by knowing that He to whom 
he has committed oimself and his 
concerns, is the Wonderful Counsel- 
lor, the Mighty God, the L.verlasting 
Father, and the Prince of Peace. 
‘To him let us devote ourselves as 
unto a faithful Creator; and then, 
whatever may be our lot here, we 
shall be safe for eternity, and prepar- 
ed “ for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following are a few extracts 
from a series of unpublished letters 
written by the Rev. Richard Cecil 
to a clerical friend; chiefly on to- 
pics connected with his ministertal 
vocation. 1 trust they may be found 
not uninteresting or unprofitable to 
your readers. AMICUS. 


‘* June 9, 1781. 





‘© My dear A ; 

“if have received each of your 
letters, and can assure you most sin- 
cerely, that I was never angry or af- 
fronted on account of your not call- 
ing upon me when you came to town ; 
though, 1 must confess, | thought it 
very extraordinary that you should 
come to London (above a hundred 
miles from your house) and not call 
upon me, who, I believe, should 
have been more glad to have seen 
you than any body you went to see. 
I well know how much persons are 
hurried who come to town upon your 
business: but if you had come at 
twelve o'clock at night, and called 
me out of bed, you would have had 
a sincere welcome; and I should 
have taken it extremely kind, that 
when you could not come at any 
any other time, you were determined 
to come at that, rather than not 
come «tall. But I must leave these 
common observations, in order to 
mention some more useful. As itis 
utterly out of my power to Visit you, 
I can only wish you well, and advise 
you as well as lies in my power. In 
tue first place, my dear triend, take 
great care that you do not sink Into 
the insignificant life which too inany 
of the clergy pass. We are watch- 
men: the roaring lion is going about ; 
our parishioners are dying, and hea- 
ven or hell stands wide open to re- 
ceive them. It is therefore our 
work to sound the alarm—to pluck 
them from the burning—to cry aloud 
and spare not. And inorder so to 
run as that we may obtain, it is abso- 
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luicly necessary that we be mortif. 
ec, Vigilant, laborious men. Sensu. 
al, idie characters that spend their 
lives in eating, drinking, sauntering, 
and sleeping, however free they may 
be from the grosser crimes, are yet 
but as dumb dogs, which cannot 
bark, lying down, and loving to slum. 
ber. Ioften think of that Passage, 
1 Tim. iv. 15, é rerois so, that is, 
‘ be in them,’ or ‘ enter into the very 
spirit of your function’ — In short, 
we a8 ministers are not only bought 
with a price like other Christians, 
but we are also set apart, and literal- 
ly consecrated for the service of the 
sanctuary, and are in &@ peculiar sense 
the ‘salt of the earth: but if the 
salt has lost its savour, itis good for 
nothing, but is trodden under foot of 
men; for even infidels despise and 
trample upon the characters of idle, 
and negligent, and unholy priests; 
upon whose forehead the most igno- 
rant man knows there should be 
written nothing less than $ holiness to 
the Lord.” Iam accidentally led to 
mention these things, not having 
had the least design at setting out 
of speaking on the subject, espe- 
cially as I have reason to hope bet- 
ter things of you, my dear friend. 
Yet they are truths which I find the 
greatest necessity of frequently ap: 
plying to myself, as one deplorably 
deficient in every part of my office. 
But, now I am upon the subject, | 
must transcribe a passage from a 
Charge once delivercd to the clergy 
of acertain diocese by their ordina- 
ry :—*God, your offended Judge, 
says, If ye be seers by office, how }s 
it ye are blind in practice? If Lap- 
pointed you to fecd my flocks, why 
do ye suffer them to perish with 
hunger? If ye be the salt of the 
earth, where is your savour? If ye 
be the light of the world, why do yé 
suffer people to sit in darkness? If! 
appointed you to be my mouth, wh) 
are ye dumb? If ye be unequal te 
your duty, why are ye so ambitiow» 
as to hold your office? if equal t 
it, why do you not discharge !t° 
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The fire of the Prophets, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the examples of 
the Aposties—religion, plety, the 
state of the church, the terrible day 
of judgment, endless rewards and 
everlasting woes—are all these no- 
thing to you ?? These are striking and 
awful interrogations. I pray God, 
my dear friend, that you and I may 
be ever properly affected by them, 
that we may finally give our account 
with joy.” 
* Islington, Sept. 8, 1780. 

is My very dear Friend, 

« ] do not know whether you have 
heard that Iam in the land of the liv- 
ing; but I cannot say I have had the 
happiness of hearing any thing re- 
specting either yourself or family for 
avery great while. It is so long 
since I wrote last to you that every 
apology is totally insufficient to form 
a proper excuse. However, my dear 
friend, let us both employ our time 
when we write to each other, better 
than in making apologies. The truth 
is, l have a very great and unfergned 
regard for you and your family,which 
is not at all diminished by absence, 
though my aversion to writing let- 
ters, together with much and per. 
plexing business and a large acquain- 
tance, may have conspired together 
to make you suppose so. I wish to 
hear how you succeed as a minister 
of Jesus Christ. I know by expe- 
rience that you will have many and 
great difficulties and trials if you are 
faithful to your God. You must, in 
the very nature of things, have the 
ungodly up in arms against you.— 
They did these things in the green 
tree; and how much more in the 
dry? You have, I doubt not, laid your 
account respecting this, and need not 
how be told, that *they that will live 
godly shall suffer persecution.’ But 
you must expect another lesson, very 
hard indeed to learn; at least I found 
itso; I mean the difficulties you will 
meet with from the professors of the 
Gospel: and it is from these that I 
have met with the unkindest treat- 
ment; and as your situation in life 

Christ. Obsery. No, 213 
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resembles mine, I mean as to your 
being called to minister to parishes, 
consisting, I fear, chiefly of uncon- 
verted persons, you will have your 
measure of the same difficuliies to 
grapple with: for though every sect 
and party (whether Dissenters, Me- 
thodists,or mere formal Churchmen) 
will support the minister who enters 
deeply into their particular views and 
spirit, yet the man who sets his face 
against all parties, and preaches the 
pure word of God in simplicity, and 
determines never to join the popular 
cry, whether it be to exalt Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or rather some 
little faction, which all three of them 
would have been ashamed of; I say 
the man who honestly resolves to do 
this, live where he will, must expect 
to have all narrow-minded and party. 
spirited persons his open or secret 
enemies.— The men with whom you 
will be tried are generally of three 
sorts. The first are such as make a 
profession of religion, but are care- 
less and lukewarm in it. They will 
applaud your sermon on the Monday, 
but it will be in the ale-house. They 
will wish well to your ministry, but in 
every part of their conduct shew that 
their love to the minister, as well as 
to his doctrine, is in word only. They 
will say in winter to you, * Be thou 
warmed, and be thou clothed ;’ but 
both clothes and fire you must seek 
from another quarter. These have 
neither that love to God, to man, nor 
to ministers, which sincere Chris- 
tians possess, They are mere ‘ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals ;’ and 
you must not wonder to see such, in 
the end, return to their former pur- 
suits.—A second sort there is that 
you must expect to be tried with, 
aud these are of a very different cast ; 
in a word, they are full of spiri- 
tual pride; and these will not only 
arraign every hearer, but every prea- 
cher with whom they are connected. 
Persons of this castare always very ig- 
norant of theirown proud and corrupt- 
ed heart: they behold a mote in eve. 
ry one’s eye: they profess a violent 
A. ‘ 
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attachment to the Gospel; and such 
will declare that they have an un- 
feigned regard for you, but they will 
take rather an odd method to prove 
. They will assume a dismal coun- 
tenance, and lament over the young 
man whom they see standing upon a 
pinnacle: his pride and obstinacy 
grieve their meekness: their purity 
trembles lest he should have an un- 
due attachment to some female ac- 
quaintance, who, if she finds any fa- 
vourin their minister’s eyes, is always 
weak, or wicked, or proud, or totally 
improper for him, even supposing 
his views to be ever so honourable. 
Such persons as these will miscon- 
strue every word and action; hearken 
to every idie tale; and pretend to 
tremble at every shadow lest the 
Gospel should be injured by their 
ministers character being injured ; 
though at the same time his charac- 
ter will suffer more by their proud, 
self-righteous, censorious spirit, than 
by any other means which the accu- 
ser of the brethren could take to de- 
fame it-—The third sort of thorns 
are those whose views, turning upon 
secularity or bigotry, are furiously 
engaged in what they call ‘an inte- 
rest.’ And if a bigoted or secular 
spirit prevails greatly among them, 
it matiers not whether it is calleda 
methodistical or dissenting interest : 
the spiritis the same. One thing is 
certain, that as the first view of these 
persons is to keep the party up, so 
the second will be to keep you down, 
as a man unfavourable to their inte. 
rest. However, the best advice re- 
specting the last of these three sorts 
of persons is that of Gamaliel, in 
Acts v. 34—39. Let us goon de- 
claring and living the truth; ‘ com. 
mending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God :’ and 
while we hold forth truth in its sim- 
plicity and amilubleness, and paint 
error and inicuity inthe most glaring 
colours, let us be willing to leave 
God to rule in the earth. Let us 
pray in sincerity for our enemies, per- 
secutors and slanderers, that God 





would turn their hearts, and then they 
will be more our friends than ever 
they were our enemies. We have but 
one way of being revenged of evil; 
and that is, to overcome it with good. 
My dear A » I have fallen upon 
this subject accidentally and with- 
out design. I know nothing of your 
affairs, and therefore can allude to no 
person or persons. I only speak 
what I myself have experienced; 
and, as it is your lesson to learn, | 
wished you to be prepared for it.” 
Sept. 19, 1781. 
“In truth, my dear A » you 
have sent me several very extraordi- 
nary letters lately. Were youa secre- 
tary of state, they could not have been 
written more hastily and short. But, 
my dear friend, what are you doing ? 
or rather, what is the Lord doing by 
you? What seals have you to your 
ministry? I trust you will not only 
pray earnestly to God for your flock, 
but that you will use means to ‘ pluck 
them as brands from the burning. 
‘Be instant,’ therefore, ‘in season 
and out of season.” * Whoart thou, 
that thou shouldest fear the face of 
man that shall die, or the son of man 
that is as grass, and forgettest the 
Lord thy Maker? Cry aloud, and 
spare not: lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet.’ ‘To tell you the truth, I 
fear for you: you have written (o me 
several times, and there is hardly & 
word of God or his grace in the two 
or three lines each letter confains. I 
expected you would send me an ac- 
count of what the Lord is doing, and 
how his work succeeds in the hearts 
of particular persons, some of whom 
I might know.—My friend, the Gos- 
pel is every thing, or it is nothing. 
W hat is going on in your family or 
mine, or any body’s else, our fancies, 
amusements, acquaintances, visits, 
riches or poverty, do not signify a 
pin’s point. All these, and ten times 
more than these, are, in comparison, 
only topics for children and fools,who 
have nothing else to think of. I! 
the Bible is true, let us who are mi- 
nisters devote our whole thought: 
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time, and attention to its infinitely im- 
portant concerns. We are sel, ap- 
ointed, yea devoted to this work ; 
and idleness, trifling, and secularity, 
are abominable in us. Let us lay to 
heart that awful passage in the 33d 
chapter of Ezekiel, verses 7 and &. 
Let us consider what itis to have the 
blood of souls required at our hands.” 
* London, July 19, 1785. 
&“ My dear Friend, 

“] take the opportunity ofsending 
you a line or two by a very excellent 
young woman, who appears to know 
two things, that are better worth 
knowing than all besides ; | mean her 
place and duty towards God and s0- 
ciety. You remembera remark made 
by an ancient, and after him by many 
modern writers, that * we are all ac- 
tors on the great stage ;’—that a 
high or a low character, in the great 
drama, confers no excellence, but the 
well sustaining the character assign. 
ed us, whether it be high or low. I 
am indeed very glad to hear you 
‘stand fast, striving for the faith of 
the Gospel:*? but to tell you the 
truth, though I can say much to other 
people in favour of your integrity, 
which I never doubted in the smal- 
lest degree, and though your temper 
is naturally sweet, and your whole de- 
portment amiable in and out of your 
profession, yet I have reason to fear 
you do not study. You may wonder 
why dthink so. No matter: I dothink 
so; and because { wish you well, I 
write very freely, and tell you all I 
think. I have to iament in every 
sermon my own insufficiency arising 
irom neglect of means. Ignorance 
and enthusiasm may attempt to cover 
conscious defects by despising these 
means; but St. Paul knew better, 
and charged Timothy to give himself 
up to reading, to exhortation, and to 
doctrine ; yea, to give himself whol- 
ly to them, that his profiting might 
appear to all, It is amazing how 
much even our weakest hearers can 


discover at church, how we spend 


our time at home. When a man is 
studying writers of the first class, 





and is deeply acquainted with the 
Bible and his own heart, he will speak 
with authority—he will be observed 
to grow stronger and stronger, * a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed’—he will commend himseif 
to the conscience, and speak from the 
heart tothe heart. Every one wiil 
perceive there is something more In 
bim than in a mere hireling who 
buys a few sermons, and reads them 
for pay only ; ora novice who, though 
sincere, yet has himself nothing to 
deliver, either from his own expe- 
rience or knowledge of Scripture, 
but is forced to repeat the words of 
another, and, after tiring his hearers 
with a dry, formal piece of morality 
(decent but dead,) sends them empty 
away. In short, to understand what 
is the true character of a Christian 
preacher, how he should speak, and 
act, and feel, we only need consider 
the character of St. Paul, and ask our- 
selves this question, ‘ How would St. 
Paul have acted in a situation like 
mine ?? My dear A., I have far more 
reason to complain of myself than of 
you in these respects; yet let us 
both pray, that we may be both made 
‘burning and shining lights.” But 
we must seek this attainment in 
God’s way and order, by fervent and 
constant prayer, and by a steady cul- 
tivation of our heads and hearts. 
Then our profiting will appear to all, 
in our sermons, conversation, letters, 
&e. You will not receive such rude 
lines as these ; and I, who cannot 
hear you, shall yet hear of you; and 
when you write, though without 
thinking of the style or manner (and 
I here set you an example,) I shall 
perceive your mind enlareed, your 
thoughts grow richer, and a depth in 
your reflections, and thereby shall 
know you have been redeeming the 
time.” 


‘Saturday, June 14, 1788. 

** Before I heard of your indispo- 
sition, I used to say, Study.—I felt 
so severely the effects of dissipation 
myself, that I thought it was the 
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580 Newton on the Temfitations of Satan. { Sepx. 
great topic to insist upon, both to are the most distressing; the latter 
myself und most of my contempora- not the least dangerous. The former 
ries. But I knew nothing of your are often the lot of humbie Chris. 
constitution. It rather appearstobe tians with tender consciences : ip 
‘ your strength to sit still ;? and truly the latter, he has most success when 
to be found in the way and will of we are careless and self Gependent, 
God, is to be best and most honoura. By the former he stiews his rage and 
bly employed. To arise and go for- powerasa roaring lion; by the latter, 
ward when he bids, is often found an bis subtlety and address as a serpent 
easier task, than to stop in the mid- or angelof light. His atiacks in the 
dle of our work, and sit down quietly former way are sometimes so vehe- 
at his command. May God enable ment, (as when, for example, he fills 
both of us to be more and more wil- the mind with dark and _ horrible 
ling to do according to his pleasure!” thoughts, blasphemies, and sugges. 
tions, at which even fallen na‘ure 
shudders and recoils, ) that his inter- 
ference is plainly to be felt. In the 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. latter, his motions are so insinuating, 

In the letters of the Rev, John New. and so connatural to the man of sin 
ton to the Rev. W. Barlass, occursa within us, that they cannot be easily 
short passage on the temptations of distinguished from the workings of 
Satan, which places the subject in a our own thoughts. I suppose that 
practical and useful point of light. when Ananias attempted to deceive 
As this iittle volume is not much Peter, he was little aware that Sa an 
known, I will extract the passage, in had filled his heart, and helped }im 
hopes of eliciting adiscussion of the tothe falsehood. But Satan was a 
subject by some of your correspon- near and intimate connexion with the 
dents, who are acquainted by long man of sin.” (Ephes. ii. 2) * Andit 
experience and observation with the is the same with believers, so far as 
devices of our spiritual enemy, and they are unrenewed. Therelore I 
who may be «able to instruct and believe he is never nearer to us, or 
comfort their dejected brethren,— more busy with us, than at those 
Speaking of the different ways in times when we are least apprehen- 
which Christians are tried, Mr. New- sive of him. We have no clear ideas 
ton observes,— of the ayency of spirits: nor is it ne- 
‘* I believe much of the variety of cessary. The Scripiure says little 
this kind is constitutional. We are to satisfy our curiosity ; but tells us 
at a loss to conceive of the invisible plainly that he is always watching 
world, and the invisible agents be- us, and desiring to sift us as wheat. 
longing to it; but we live in the I believe we give him no more than 
midst of them. But it seemsto me his due, when we charge him with 





that people of very delicate nerves, 
and those whouare subject to what we 
call low spirits, are more accessible 
to this invisible agency than others.”” 
“ Satan’s power, I apprehend, is 
chiefly upon the imzagination, His 
temptations may be considered under 
two heads ; the terrible and the plau. 
sible. By the former he fights 
against our peace; by the latter, 
he endeavours to ensnare us in our 
judgment or conduct. The former 


having a hand in all our sin.” “I 
have had some little experience of 
these things ; for my situation in Ol- 
ney, amongst a poor, afflicted people, 
who, from a confined and sedentary 
employ ment (lace-making,) are most- 
ly affected with low spirits and ner- 
vous disorders, has made me some- 
thing of a theorist in the business; 
and I know not but | could write a 
volume upon it.” " 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


To the fifth edition, just published, 
of Mrs. Hannah More’s * Hints on 
Forning the Character of a Young 
Princess,” are prefixed a few re- 
ma'ks relative tothe royal per-onage 
for whose use they were intended, 
and over whose early tomb an affec- 
tionate Nation has not vet ceased to 
weep. As those numerous readers 
who alieady possess copies of the 
“Hints” are not likely to purchase 
the last edition, for the sake of these 
few remarks, It May not be unace 
ceptable 10 them, to add Mrs. More’s 
testimony to those which have al- 
ready appeared in your pages, rela- 
tive to that lamented Princess. 

I have, however, another object in 
calling the attention of your readers 
tothe subject. The much revered 
author states, in her advertisement 
tothe fifth edition, that having been 
lstely solicited to write something of a 
cenerol arrangement of useful read- 
ing, and to point out and remark upon 
such books as are most proper for 
the study of young persons, who 
have nearly completed their educa- 
tion, she finds that the * Hints” con- 
tain the substance of what she has 
to say upon this subject; and that, 
were she to write again, she could 
only repeat what she had before ad. 
vanced, She adds, that she has re- 
ceived the most consolatory assu- 
rances of the utility of the work in 
the education of young persons of 
rank and station, to whom it will be 
found scarcely less applicable than to 
the illus'rious individual for whom 
it Was originally designed. Mrs. 
More states, on the authority of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptor 
of the much-lamented Princess, that 
her Royal Highness read this work 
With his lordship a few months be- 
fore her marriage, and expressed 
herself much gratified with it, par- 


ticularly with the observations on 
history. 4 


“If the visitation was sent to ue 
for correction. it was, doubtless, sent 
to Aer whom we lament, in mercy. 
She has, we trust, obtained the prize 
without running the race. She has 
escaped the cares end perils insepa- 
rable from an earthly crown; and 
she has, we humbly hope, through 
Him who loved her and gave him- 
sell for her, obtained an imperisha- 
ble crown, whose glories fade not 
away. She had lived lony enough 
to taste as much happiness as this 
world, in its best forms and its high- 
est condition, has to bestow. Youth, 
beauty, talent, royalty, all conspired 
to make her singularly distinguish- 
ed; but this combination, which 
made her life great, availed not to 
make it lasting. She lived to have 
tasted the overflowing cup of the 
most perfect human felicity, without 
any infusion of bitterness :* she 
lived long enough to shew that the 
highest elevation of rank and huppi- 
ness did nut intoxicate her youthful 
and ardent mind. So far from it, 
her principles were more fully drawn 
out, and her character was more 
beautifully developed by those very 
circumstances which have betrayed 
so many into forgetfulness of their 
awfui responsibility. 

“She had, for a time, the trial of 
the highest human prosperity, and 
she stood it. When all the world 
was at her command, domestic life 
was her choice: when dissipation 
courted her, she resisted it. She 
was superior to all the pleasures, 
falsely so called, which invited her 


* Such a remark, ¥ fear, is not justly 
applicable to any human being. Pre-emi- 
nently happy as was the lot of the lamented 
princess, it would be easy to shew, were 
it necessary, that it was not without a very 
perceptible * infusion of bitterness." 
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582 Letter of Samuel Fennell on Quaker Principles. (Sept. 


She found her pleasure where she 
found her duty—in the practice of 
domestic virtues—in the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness—in the recip- 
rocation of conjugal tenderness. 
These pure delights more than made 
up to her all that she had vyolunta- 
rily sacrificed to them. 

« The warmth, affection, and frank- 
ness of her disposition were admira- 
ble ; and it is not wonderful that 
these indications of acharacter pure- 
ly English, should so powerfully at- 
tract the affections of the country 
to its Princess. 

‘* Her naturally fine understand- 
ing, and the care which had been 
taken in its Cultivation by the Right 
Reverend Prelate who superintended 
her education, gave every expeCcta- 
tion that her public worth would not 
have been inferior to her private vir- 
tucs. 

“ Her conduct illustrated this im. 
portant truth, that the most fair and 
simple methods for acquiring true 
popularity, are the most successful 
means for obtaining it. It was gain- 
ed without being sought. | 

“ Her life furnished an illustrious 
example to youth, rank, and dignity, 
of the right use to be made of such 
advantages; her death, of the short 
time that may be granted for their 
possession. 

*¢ Regular in the discharge of her 
religious duties, exemplary in her 
charities, personally kind and conde- 
scending to al] about her, she shewed 
how many excellences may be com- 
prised within a short space, while 
they serve to augment the regret 
that it was not longer.” 

illite 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Respected Friend, 

I am compelled to appeal to the 
public, in order toclear myself from 
the aspersions of the Monthly Re- 
pository. I should observe, that this 
work is edited by a Unitarian minis- 
ter. An article appeared in that 
publication in March last (p. 149,) 


written by William Christie, of New 
York, a member of the Unitarjan 
body, containing some extracts from 
Robert Barclay’s celebrated Apolo. 
gy, attempting to prove that Barciay 
had justified defenstve war. In re- 
ply, L addressed a letter tothe edijor 
of the Repository, the purpose of 
which was to draw an inference j- 
rectly the reverse of what Christie 
had laboured to prove in his selec. 
tion from the venerable apologist ; 
and to assure the public, that the So- 
ciety of Friends had never so under- 
stood their worthy predecessor, | 
conceive it is impossible that the pas. 
sages Christie selected from the 
Apology can really be so interpreted 
by the most perverted powers of 
reasoning. Before I sent the reply, 
I shewed the identical copy trans- 
mitted to the editor of the Reposito. 
ry, to several respectable and intel- 
ligent friends (not Quakers,) who 
would quickly have discovered and 
corrected an error: and it is more 
likely they would have done so, had 
they seen the unintelligible jargon 
that afterwards appeared in the Re- 
pository under my signature. As] 
am a total stranger, the editor can 
fee] nothing against me, as an indi- 
vidual: but that he has imbibed 
some dislike to the society of which 
I am a member, seems very Clear. 
May not the following extract from 
a letter signed B. Y., in the Reposi- 
tory for June, in some degree ex- 
plain the cause ? é' 

‘“ Permit me to add, that I cannot 
believe the Society of Friends will 
ever flourish, while their intellec- 
tual and religious darkness is s9 
great, aS to prevent them from see- 
ing the extreme impropriety of dis- 
owning and ceasing to have church- 
fellowship with such sincere, such 
amiable, such exemplary Christians, 
as Hannah Barnard, Thomas Foster, 
and William Rathbone.’’ 

I shall make no other comment on 
these names, than that they were 
members of the Society of Friends: 
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and were disunited from that society 
for presching and publishing doc- 
trines in accordance with Unitarian- 
ism. The Treligious principles of 
the Society of Friends being ground- 
ed on a firm velief in the Divinity of 
Christ, they cannot anite in church 
fellowship with any persons who 
publicly impugn this foundation of 
our most Holy Taith ; or who pro. 
pagate sentiments tending to invall- 
date the miraculous conception and 
expiatory death of our Redeemer, 
whom we believe to be “ God over 
all blessed for ever.” This is true 
Qusker doctrine. We dare not rob 
Curist of his honour; and we feel 
persuaded, that on no other basis 
can the Christian Church be built. 

Attempts have been made to con- 
nectthe Quakers and Socinians in 
religious faith ; and passages have 
been selected, for this purpose, from 
some of the works of that great cha- 
racter William Penn. One extract 
from him is, I apprehend, sufficient 
to rescue his memory from the 
charge. *“ They (the Quakers) be- 
lieve in the Holy Three, or Trinity, 
of Father, Word, and Spirit, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, and that these 
Three are truly and properly One ; 
of one nature, aS well as will,’? &c. 
—I have collected together a few 
short extracts from Fox, Penn, Bar- 
clay, and several other of our ancient 
Writers, that are equally explicit on 
this point, which, with authorities 
from their time to the present, if it 
be necessary, I will publish. These 
extracts will, I trust, completely ab- 
solve us from all charge of Soci- 
nianism. 

[ have only to add, that repeated 
applications have been made to the 
editor of the Repository for the ge- 
duine letter; but it is not forth-com. 
ing. Let him produce the manu- 
script in the state in which he pub- 
lished it, and I will acquit bim of 
evil intentions. I have in vain en- 
deavoured, through the intervention 
of friends and by other means, to 
obtain some explanation or apology 
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for the unwarrantable liberty taken 
with my paper. I[f any person will 
take the trouble of investigating the 
subject in the last three Numbers 
of the Monthly Repository, he will 
see that I have not made complaint 
without reason. 
Thy Friend, 
SAMUEL FENNEL. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A work is advertised as speedily to 
be published, entitled, ** A Com- 
panion tothe Bible, fudlished under 
the Direction of the Society for firo- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; for the 
Use of Families ; comprising a Clas. 
sification of the Psalms, according 
to their several Subjects: together 
with a Series of Sermons, begin. 
ning at Advent, and adapted to each 
particular Ecclesiastical Season, with 
four Family Prayers: by the Rev. 
Shallcross Jacson, Recor of Somer- 
sall Herbert, Vicar of Rostherne, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Lord St. 
Helens.” 

A work of this extent and im- 
portance ought unquestionably to re- 
ceive the most careful examinatton, 
before it issues from the press under 
the sanction of the venerable Socie- 
ty for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge. In proof of the utter Incom- 
petency of the reverend author or 
compiler to fulfil the task he has un- 
dertaken, I would refer the public 
to a sermon recently published by 
him, and to which is affixed the ad- 
vertisement which I have just copi- 
ed. The sermon purports to be one 
preached at “ Tuissington, at the 
Well Dressing, on Holy Thursday.” 
Whoever will take the trouble of 
reading this production, will, I doubt 
not, come to the conclusion, that a 
more incompetent person to prepare 
‘“a companion to the Bible, witha 
series of sermons adapted to every 
particular ecclesiastical season,” 
could scarcely have been found, or 
one less deserving (on this ground 
alone I speak) of the sanction of the 
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Society for promoting Ciristian a genial sun, still may | exclaim, 
Knowledge. These are God’s works: in Wisdom 
1 will only give twoor three short and goodness hath he made them 
extracts. The sermon is dedicated all: the earth is full of his blessings 
to Sir Henry and Lady Fiz-Herbert. He is present every where: whither 
who are entitled * fure and frerfect can I fly from his Spirit ?” 
models of the virtues which the au- The whole sermon consists of but 
thor endeavours to inculcate.” How seven short pages ; from which | 
will such a writer Comment on those shall give one passage more, which 
numerous passages of Scripture, the author doubtless intended for 
which point out our sinful condition sublime; but it is with the theolo 
by nature and practice. teaching the and not with the style, that I have 
imperfection of our best deeds, and any concern. 
the sins of the holiest characters ? “ Each rill that sparkles down the 
Tu the sermon is prefixed 4 note mountain-steep, bearing health and 
describing the festivities at the Well freshness in its course; each breeze 
Dressing at Tissington. that sweeps contagion from our pure 
*¢ Psalms are sung, and strains of elastic atmosphere, which gives 
sacred music performed by an e€x- blooming beauty to the fair, and vi- 
cellent band formed of the dest look- gorous activity to the strong 3 wiici, 
ing and best behaved men of the vil- ¢inges the maiden’s cheek with the ro. 
lage. This happy and virtuous in- sy dlush of purity ; which nerves the 
stitution brings. together a gay, In- giant-stride that braves the mountain 
teresting, and well-ordered assem- which lifts its bold aspiring breast 
blaze of the blooming beauties of to heaven; the mountain storm—the 
the Peak, attended by their stout’ mountain torrent—the mountain pre- 
and active shepherd lads, which tre- cipice—ihe mountain energies, all 
quently gives occasion to pure and call and animate us to imbibe the 
sweet Connexions, productive of the elevating spirit of the country where- 
most delicious domestic happiness!” with we are blessed, and emulate 
The following apostrophe tothe our rocks and mountains in their 
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ae | Almighty, in the body of the ser- sublime aspirations after heaven!” 
a ing! mon, appears to be a return of thanks- The Quarterly Reviewers very 
Bee) giving to God for the pleasures of justly censured the sanction given to 
« Yl field sports ! Mr. Bellamy’s Bibie—a sanction 


« Amid every object and every in- given withno knowledge of the prin- 
stance of thy bounty and thy power, ciples of the translator. Is not the 
whether I refresh myself with the Society for promoting Christian 
limpid rill, or support my strength Knowledge justly censurable for the 
by the nutricious grain ; whether I sanction which 1 am to conclude, 
taste with delight the joys of social from the advertisement above quot- 
and domestic happiness, or descend ed, has been given to Mr Jacson’s 
to animal feelings of gratification, to work? Has the manuscript been 
exult in the vigour and docility of submitted to the Society ? I have 
the bounding steed ; toadmire the sa- reason to know that it has not. On 
gacity of the noble animal so well dis- what justifiable ground, then, can It 
cifilined tv be the instrument of our have directed the publication ? 
most active and animated sfiorts ; Possibly there may have been some 
whether I stand awe-struck under mistake in the business. I should 
the cloud, big and black with Al- not be suprised to find that there 
mighty vengeance, or steal in peace- has; but the advertisement is public, 
ful safety through the quiet vale, and has appeared in the papers, 4 
cheered by the blessed influence of well as on the pages of the sermo? 
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It would be satisfactory to myself 


and otbers to recelve a distinct disa. 
yowal of the sanction arrogated in the 
above advertisement. None, lL believe, 
who have read the sermon, though it 
professes to have been published at 
the request of the audience, have for- 
horne to express their surprise and 
regret, that a companion to the Bi- 
ble, by the same author, is “ speedily 
to be published under the direction 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” 
CLERICUS DERBIENSIS. 


Yo the Editor of the Chvistian Observer. 


iy would seem that the author of the 

Whele Duty ef Man stilk continues 

toelude the Inquisitive research of 

my ingenious friend, G. C. G.(Christ. 

Qoserv. 1816, p. 157.) Allow me, 

throurh the medium of your publica- 

tion, to convey to him a notice on 

‘his subject, which, if it have not al- 

ready met his eye, may open an ave- 

nue for new, and possibly successful, 
inVvestivration, 

Extract from the Diary of John Eve- 
lyn, Esq. Author of the Sylva, &c. 
Jacely published :— 

“July 16, 1692.— Went to visit the 
Bishop of Lincoin (Tenison, shortly 
after Archbishop of Canterbury,) who 
among other things told me, that one 
Dr. Chaplin, of University College, 
Oxford, was the person who wrote 


ihe Whole Duty of Man.” 


_ T find no memorial of Dr. Chap- 
in 10 any biographical compilation 
which has come under my eye; nor 
indeed does the Archbishop’s men- 
tion of him (ore Dr. Chaplin) or the 
character of the book itself lead us 
Oo class him with “ the giants of for- 
mer days.” 

Although it must appear a little 
uncourteous to attempt to tear aside 
the veil under which this author has 
39S udiously endcavoured to concea! 
Christ. Observ. No. 215. 


On the Author of the Whole Duty of Man. 584 


himself from the public eye ; yei it 
mustbe ‘evarded as an intercsung 
point of bibiograph cal research. [| 
only wish I could spare ‘he remark 
that the obscurity of evangelical ‘ruth 
which pervades the system of duty, 
seems to correspond with the myste- 
ry that hangs over its authorship. 
Though, in the absence of Clearer 
summeties of the Christain faith, it 
may not have been without i's use 
in awakening the attention of a prof- 
ligate age to external religion, yet it 
must be considered as sadiy defec- 
tive in laying a solid foundaiion tor 
our present oreverlasting peace. It 
vould reduce us again to be in bon- 
dage to the ** weak and beygarly ele- 
ments’’ of the world, instead of lead- 
ing our weary footsteps into the * glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.” 
And indeed experience must have 
shewn us the futility of amusing onr- 
selves, after-the manner of this au- 
thor, with grave remarks upon the 
nature of sin and holiness, which, 
however correct In themselves, and 
highly important * according to the 
proportion of faith,’’ have served to 
exclude, from his proper place 1» the 
Christian system, HiM who is * The 
Alpha and the Omega, the Begin- 
ning and the End, the First and the 
Last, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith.” Unless Christ be “ all 
in all,”’ be will “ profit us nothing :” 
he must be aut totus aut nullus. To 
‘ fear God and to kcep his com- 
mandments,’ is indeed the whole 
duty ofiman. It is not, however, suf- 
ficiently considered that this Old- 
Testament direction necessarily in- 
volves the main doctrines of ihe 
Christian dispensaticn, “ repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our 
Lerd Jesus Christ ;’’ since, without 
the former, we never could ebtain 
the pardon of cur sin, and that af- 
fectionate. reverential, godly fear 
consequent upon it: and without the 
latter, our hearts could never be pu- 
ried to that jos:e ef God, which 
vould incline us ta keep his com- 
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mandments. (Gal. v.6; 1 John v. 
3; 2 Juhn 6.) G. H. 


——e 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
THE omission, in the later editions 
of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, of that truly interesting 
paragraph noticed in your Number 
for July, had formed matter of sur- 
prise to myself as well as your cor- 
respondent, S. E. K. I was not atall 
aware of the extent of the evil when 
I at first observed it, which was in 
perusing some time ago the Me- 
moirs of the late Rev. D. Brown of 
Calcutta. In the fourth part of that 
work, and the first of his sermons, p. 
348, the latter of the two ctiations 
made by your correspondent, A. H., 
in your Number for June. is aciduced 
by Mr. Brown to establish an impor- 
tant position, which, if these be not 
the sentiments of the mora! philoso- 
pher, must fallto the ground. After 
a jong and fruitless sea:ch at that 
time for that passage in my edition 
of Smith’s work (which isthe tenth.) 
{ relinquished it, concluding tiat 
some defect existed in my copy ; 
whereas it now appears, that this, 
With one or two more passages of a 
bet‘er cast than the remainder of the 
work, have found no place to any edi- 
tion beyond the fourth, and may have 
been again and again cited by the 
possessors of the former impressions, 
like Mr. Brown and A. H, as parts 
(and the best paris) of the work in 
question; of which, however, at pre- 
sent they form no part atall. S.E K. 
asks, how is this to be accounted tor ? 
But one mode suggests itself to me, 
and one which I would fain hope is 
too melancholy to be correct, though 
the marks of probability it bears on 
its front but too plainly declare the 
fact. It is well known that Adam 
Smith’s intimacy with David Hume 
matured. to greater ripeness in the 
autumn of their lives: their acquain- 
tance had commenced at an carly 
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age: they sat side by side in the aq- 
vocate’s library at Glasgow; and a 
similarity of constitutional tempera. 
ment. which tnduced in both of them 
a more ticiturn observance of the 
proceedings in those meetings than 
men with their grasp of intellect 
should have indulged, contriliuted, as 
the biographer of Smith remarks, to 
bring them still more Closely lore. 
ther. ‘Fill that period, it is highly 
probable that the influence of Smith’s 
early disciplinein North Britain, had 
conserved to him inviolate some pi- 
ous linpressions. traces of which are 
discernible in his wri-ings. But in 
proportion to the progress of his ad- 
miration for Flume, these salutary 
convictions retired, and * philosophy, 
falsely so called,’? occupied the place 
of neglected and detruded piety. It 
is to this cause we must ascribe his 
disrelish for the society of Dr. John. 
son. The morality of the one was 
more robust and more sound than the 
fiue-spun theory of the other: and 
we may trace the pernicious growth 
of these optotons io their full and 
final developmentin his undertaking 
to become the manutacturer of that 
sarcophagus in which he exhibited to 
the offended Christian world the em- 
baimed remains of his deceased inf- 
del friend. I cannot doubt that 
the acute demonstrations of Bishop 
Horne, in his letters, must have been 
seen by him; but I fear he did not 
feel their force, or he would not have 
expunged from the later editions of 
his theory every passage of a religious 
tendency which had formerly occu- 
pied in ita distinguished place. In 
the preface to these he avows bis 
having altered Certain sections, and 
swepLaway some matter of “no great 
moment.” 

I fear the conjecture is too proba- 
ble, that Hume’s philosophy, like the 
lean withered stalks of corn in Pha- 
raoh’s dream, had swallowed up all 
the good ears that first sprang UP 
and promised much fruit. At least 
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there is reason enough from the 
circumstance to call to mind an:- 
ther memerable imstance of early 
serious feelings obl-terated by a scep- 
tical friendship, alluded to in the 
very reply of Horne—Pope ndsled 
by St. John. This bright son of 
morning,” be observes, * fell from 
his exalted station in the heavens ; 
and ke who penned Messiah was af- 
terwards unfortunately duped by the 
sophistry of Bolingbroke.” At all 
eyents, the occurrence 1s strong 
enough to ground on it the caution 
sonecessary in days like these; * Be- 
ware of vain philosophy. Beware of 
your associates. Take heed whom 
and what you listep to.” Hlustra- 
tions the most conspicuous and awiul 
abound on every side of * the gold 
vecome dim, and the fine gold chang. 
ed;” and the wrecks of those who 
have mace shipwreck of their princi- 
ples. float around us in appalling 
numbers. H. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mvucu has been said on the perni- 
clous cffects of the louertes, but sull 
they are countenanced both by the 
legislature and by the publicat large ; 
and as it is probable that many of 
your readers, although they condemn 
the principle, may yet, in hope of 
gain, give encouragement to the 
practice by purchasing shares, I 
would offer to them a few remarks 
on the plan of the lotteries, and the 
great risk that they incur—for per- 
haps very few persons make any Cal- 
culation on the subject--when they 
part with their money at the lottery- 
ofice. I shall confine myself to this 
view of the subject, so much having 
already been said respecting their 
immoral tendency. 

The lottery to be drawn this month 
(Aug. 1819,) offers to the fudlic, two 
prizes of 36.000/. consols, besides 
numerous other prizes; with only 
5000 tickets, and 1238 prizes!!! 
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Let us make a calculation :— 


6400 tickets at 19/7 18s. each are 2,119,400 
‘Lhis calculation is made at 

the price at which a whole ticket 

sells; but as the smaller shares 

sell at a greater proportionable 

priee, it must produce much 





more. 
Prizes—t wo of 36,0001. 
3 per cent., calculat- 
ed at 72/. are J.51,840 62,790 
Minor prizes ..... 10,950 
L 56,610 


From this sum the expensesof the 
lottery are to be deducted, (which I 
do not pretend to calculate,) and the 
remainder is shared by the contrace 
tors, lottery-ofhce keepers, and go- 
vernment. 

Thus, supposing the whole of the 
tickets to be solid, the public pay (in 
round figures,) 120,000/, and receive 
63.000/., which is ouly a little more 
than one Aalf. 

I: may be seen by the scheme of 
the above lottery, that the 6000 
tickets are classed A. and B. * Class 
A. io be numbered from No. 1 to No. 
$000. both inclusive; class B. from 
No. 5001 to No. 6000, both inclusive ; 
—the drawing of No. | to decide No, 
SOV01, and so on in regular progres- 
sion.”” Now itis a known fact that 
the contractors will sell only one half 
of the tickets (and this has been their 
practice in different modified forms, 
for some time past;) namely, if they . 
sell No. 1, they will keep in their 
own hands No. 300], or if they sell 
one half of any number they will re- 
tain the other half, and so on through. 
out the whole lottery. Thus they 
secure to themselves haif the prizes, 
while they hold out that they are for 
the public: if any one buys two 
whole tickets that he may have the 

chance of obtaining the ¢wo capital 
prizes, he does it with his eyes blind. 
ed, for on the present system it is an 
impossibility: he certainly has @ 
chance of getting ene of them; say 
one Chance in his favour, and 2999 
against him. This may truly be 
called a forlorn hope, 
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From the above statement in fi- 
gures it may be asked: If the amount 
pad in prizes is only a litle more 
than one half of the cost of the tick- 
€.s, how is it that the contractors are 
induced to take one nalf of the joite- 
ry at their own risk? I: is not likely 
that they would do it, if they had to 
pay 19.. 18s. for every uckei, which 
Is the sum the public bas to pay: 
they calculate at what the ticke's 
actually cosi them. Thus ifthey re- 
tain One haif of che tickets, and run 
up the price of the other half to 
nearly the price at what the whole 
ouzht to seil for, they are playing a 
sure game, and are certain of mak- 
ing a large sum of money: und who 
are the losers? Those who are fool- 
ishenouxh to purchase shares. That 
the public are greatly deceived by 
the louery ** schemes” there cap be 
no doubt; and thatthey are so framed 
as to deceive. Is as evicent. [tisa 
plan of late years to make the larze 
prizes iss 3 per cent. consols: but 
how many of the lower orders are 
there, that know nothing about con- 
sols; and who, if they see on the lot- 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons on interesting Subjects. By 
MINISTERS BELONGING TO THE 
ASSOCIATE Synop. Edinburga: 
Brown. London: Ogle and Co. 
and Hamilton, 1!2mo. pp. 366. 
5s. 6d. 1819. 


In directing our observation to this” 


modest volume, we experience some 
hesitation in deciding on what parts of 
it to fix our chief attention. The ser- 
mous are fourteen in number, and 
were not intended by their respective 
authors for publication; but the stu- 
dents under the Rev. Dr. Lawson, at 
Selkirk, having regretted the small- 
ness of their library, and the inade- 
quocy of their annual contributions to 
enlarge it, determined to try the plan 
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tery placards these large sums, sup. 
pose them to be prizes in sterling 
money? ‘The above lottery offers, in 
two prizes, 72.0004, in the 3 per 
cents. which reduces the sum ii mo. 
ney at once 20,000/.—Another plan 
resoried lo, is to make a great num. 
ber of small prizes: in this lottery 
there are no less than 2202 of 57 
each. ‘Vo the office-keepers there is 
a double advantage in this: for, they 
cap say, that this lottery contains only 
6000 tickets, and has 1238 prizes; 
but fam induced to think that they 
find a much greateradvantage by the 
shares of the small prizes never be- 
ing Claimed. If trust that we shall 
live tosee the day when the pernicious 
sysiem of iotteries will be abolished 
by our senate, In the mean time, lec 
all those who think ?#t an evil, dis- 
coublenance it by resolving never 
to buy a share : but if any of your 
readers who are indifferent as to its 
immoral] tendency, should be induced 
to desist from ft:om purchasing by 
the above reniarks, it will answer all 
the intentions of the present paper. 

A. P. 


of assisting their funds by the publi- 
cation of some volumes of sermons 
by members of the Associate Synod, 
resolving to make no demand on any 
individual for more thana single dis- 
course. The volume just announced 
is the first fruits of their solicita- 
tions; and certainly reflects consi. 
derable credit, both on the individual 
contributors and on the religious 
society to which they belong. The 
number of the authors, and the 
variety of their subjects, will pre- 
vent our doing more than devoting 
a small portion of attention to each ; 
and we trust we shalJ consult the 
feelings of all by not attempting 
any thing like a comparison of 
their respective excellencies and 
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defects. It is not often that literary 
p rtp erships have been successful ; 
but the present is a somewhat di [- 
ferent case, each discourse being 
complete in itsel!, and the « hele in 
combination exhibiting a favourable 
specimen of the ability and piety of 
its associated authors, 

The first sermon, which 1s from 
the pen of the Rev. Hugh Jamieson, 
D. D. East Linton, is *& On ihe De- 
cay of retigious Affcctions,” from 
Job xxix. 2: O that J were as in 


months fiast, as in the days when God 


preserved me! Vhe lotiowing is part 
of the exordium. 


“ There is not, perhaps, a human being 
who does net sometimes jock beck on cer- 
tain circumstances of his past life, with 
feel gs of repre: ifat they cant ot he re. 
called. The man who is oppressed with 
cae and with toil reflects om the days of 

childhood and youth, and would gladly 
bring back the times when he was equally 
‘i stranger to thought and ta labour, Ato- 
ther would sperd bis vears again, to re- 
neat the pleasures in whch he had mdulg- 
ed, or to drink still more deeply ot the cup, 
we the peru d — when it sheuld be 
dashed fron: bis li! Another would be- 
vin bie anew with 1 the benefit of experi- 
ence, that he might pursue its business 
with greater caution, ard guard more et- 
fectuatly aguinst its disappointments One 
would shun a particular vice, which bad 
involved him in misfortune; a second 
would avoid an imprudence which bad ob. 
structed his snecess; and a third would 
take care not te repeat some folly which 
had hurt bis reputation A small number 
would be children again, to offer the first 
fiuiis of life to Ged, to cancel many days 
and years of vanity which have passed over 
them, and to fill up the space with the 
pleasures of religion. All would be car- 
ried back to some stage of the road ove 
Which they have passed, in order, nt 
that point, to pursue a different route. Ob 
that I were, says each individual, as at 
some period of months past!” pp, 1, 2 


Dr. Jamieson proceeds to direct 
his attention to the comparison which 
a religious person may have occasion 
to make between the present and 
the past; to the causes of the dif- 
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ference which he may discover, and 
to the means of regaining what may 
have been lost. In pointing out the 
nature of this compurison, the author 
shews that the Christian may re- 
member the time when he engaged 
in the duties of religion, with greater 
pieasure and satisfacuon than at 
present; the tine wien his mind 
was Jess distracied in religious du- 
wes; the time when religious in- 
stiucticn produced a more powerful 
and permenen eect upon bim ; and 
the time wien he telt more conscious 
and favour of Gpd., 
The causes of the supposed decien- 
Sion are Waccd, Ist, to those which 
Go not proceed immeciately irom our 
own faulos such as Change olf tem- 
porai circumstances,the natural cares 
of life, and the progress of years, all 
of which may occasionally affect our 
religious chjoyments ;—2d, to those 
Which result directly trom a _ per- 
son’s owb misconduct, and justly 
bring a sense of guilt into the con- 
science. On these fast Dr. Jamieson 
eXpatiates as follows — 


Goihice presence 


In the first place, Too much importance 
may have been attached to the exercise of 
the understanding in matters of religion. 
Nothing can be a reasonable service which: 
does not employ the unaerstanding, The 
religion of mere feeling is extremely dan- 
gerous: it should constantly be our care to 
have the judgment enlightened and con- 
vinced. But there may be an extreme on 
this side as well as on the opposite; and, 
by incessantly labouring to have every 
thing ness roe and approved by the 
understanding, we may become almost des. 
titute of feeling and affection. God has 
not only made us capable of reasoning and 
of judging, but of love and of hatred, of joy 
and of grief, of hope anc «f fear : and can 
we imagine that these iediitiie are to 
find no employment in his service? 


‘“ A man who has been habituated to 
weigh and balance every thing, and to 
value it just in proportion as the under- 
standing approved, may in the end be 
moved by nothing. He will suffer nothing 
to touch his heart till the judgment has 
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given its decision, and then the period of dissatisfied. 
Another may have been 
so accustomed to cultivate feeling alone, 
that he is incapable of judging what is 
It would be well for us 
to preserve a medium, or rather to unite 
what is excellent in both these; to cherish 
warm aid pious feeling as a source oi en- 
joyment, and to Keep the mind, at the same 
time, so much in exercise, as to render all 
our religious duties a reasonable service. 


feeling is past. 


worthy of regard. 


«“ The means of cherishing pious feeling 
may not have been properly :mproved. If 
the Christian have been less rejular in at- 
tending upon the institutions of religion—- 
Wisdom’s 
gare, and wait at the posts of ler dowrs— 
if he have been iess diligent in rcading the 
Scriptures, and se!domer occupied with the 
subjects of meditation which they furnish 
—if he have not been so frequent or so fer- 
vent in prayer as in former imes, it will be 
unnecessary to go farther in searching for 
the cause of that change which he deplores: 
this will sufficiently expl&in why he is not 


if he have failed to watch at 


as in monihs past. But while a person 


does net abandon these means, or even be- 


come less frequent in the use of them, he 
may fail to use them proper!y The sole 
object of his reading, and hearing, and 
meditating, may be to increase his know- 
ledge, or to furnish himself with clear con- 
ceptions of Divine truth; and then, in so 
far as respects the cultivation of the af- 


fections, it may be nearly the same as if 


these means were wholly neglected, 


“The indulgence of a captious and cen- 
sorious temper may have done much to 
check the exercise of pious affections. 
There are characters of so unhappy a de- 
scription as scarcely ever to be pleased. 
A peevish natural temper, perhaps, or a 
desire of distinction, which is always 
must easily gratified by finding fault, 
leads him constantly to find something 
wrong. But, whatever be the cause of 
this conduct, the consequence of it is the 
certain destruction of pious feeling, if it 
had ever existed, or the prevention of it if 
ithad not. Such a character may hear 
much to fill him with grief, or with holy 
indignation—much to sooth his mind, or 
inspire him with heavenly triumph ; yet 
some trifie, some slight circumstance in 
the ministrations of the sanctuary, which 
pleases not his humour because it suits not 
his taste, shall send him away sullen and 
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No wonder that such a one 
Should pass through the midst of plent 
‘hardly bestead and hungry,? y 


“In fine, a selfish, ungenerous spirit 
Must operate greatiy to the injury of pious 
feeling. A disposition completely selfish 
Where there is no care but for the person's 
Own interest, no feehog but for that which 
touches himseif, is so manifestly opposed 
to the spirit of the Gospef, that genuine 
religion can hardly be supposed to dwell 
with it. This base spirit, however, inay 
€Xist in various degrees; and we have 190 
good reason to believe, that it sometimes 
exer:s considevable ifluence over persons 
who are truly religious ; but we may be 
Certain that pious feeling will be weak, ex. 
actly in prepertion to the strength of this 
unworthy principle. When a Christian 
unmindful of what he owes to the comfort 
of others, studies only to please himself— 
cares not how the feelings of others are 
wounded, if his own taste be gratified, he 
shall assuredly miss his aim: the enjoy. 
inent which he seeks will flee from hun, 
and he shail find, that the man is not per. 
mitted to be happy who seeks the happi- 
ness of none bart himself. Do not forge: 
my brethren, that if you indulge this sel: 
fish temper, you are acting in direct oppo- 
sition tou the spirit of the Gospel; and 
that, in propertion as you persevere and 
proceed in such a course, you will over- 
power those finer feelings, those nobler af- 
fections, which yiclded you the highest 
pleasure, when ‘you were like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water whose 
waters fail not’ pp. LI—1S. 


The most interesting part of the 
discourse to a penitent, who Is adopt- 
ing as hisown the language of the 
text, is the last general head, in 
which Dr, Jamieson explains the 
course which such a person ought 
to pursue for recovering What he has 
lost. He particularly urges the im- 
portance of having the heart and af- 
fections employed in religion; the 
necessity of self-examination, with 
a view to ascertain the cause of the 
defection, and to check its influence ; 
the duty of earnestly imploring the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to re: 
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vive religion when drooping 5 and 
the importance of unwearied  per- 
severance in these and similar means, 
till the blessing is again bestowed. 
The filling up of this outline 1s very 
satisfactory, and will well reward the 
trouble of perusal. 

The second discourse 15 On a very 
different subject —** The Fortitude 
of St. Paul.” ‘Phe author (the Rev. 
W. Shaw, of Ayr,) has chosen for 
his text, the heroic declaration of the 


Apostle, Acts xx. 24: Rut none af 


these things (Sonds, impresonments, 
sc.) move me, neither count L my 
life dear unto myself, so that I might 
with joy, and the mi- 
nistry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God. The author directs 
his readers to the sufferings . by 
which the Apostle was tried, and to 
the Christian fortitude which ena- 
bled him to rise superior to them. 
The afflictions which he suffered 
comprehended almost all that is pain- 
fui and appalling to mankind. The 
text itself suggests two, and those 
not the least painful, of these inflic. 
tions—loss of liberty and loss of life. 
Yet all these things St. Paul bore 
with a more than a eroic, because 
a Christian, fortitude. This forti- 
tude Mr. Shaw forcibly contrasts 
with timidity, versatility, obstinacy, 
and rashness ; and then proceeds lo 
account for its existence in the bo- 
som of this great Aposile. 


* How shall we account for the aston- 
ishing fortitude of Paul? It will be difficult, 
or rather impossible, to do so on natural 
principles ; for the path which he pursued, 
did not lead to that honour or advantage 
which cometh from man. But on Christian 
principles we shall endeavour to account for 
it. Let us, therefore, inguire into the rea- 
sons which induced him to display sucha 
noble spirit, amidst all that his encmies 
could threaten or inflict. It was not with- 
out reason that he acted in the manner he 
did, This is obviously intimated by the 
original expression, ‘None of these things 
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move me;’ that is, he did not reckon on 
any of these things, or take them into ac- 
count; for they were light and momentary, 
when compared with the great and eternal 
objects which he had in view. 


‘The grand principle of Christian for- 
titude, is faith in God as our Father and 
Friend, and in Jesus Christ as our Re- 
deemer and Lord. Now this principle the 
Apostle possessed. He believed in God as 
the God of peace, who brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant ; and he believ- 
ed also in Christ, as delivered for our of- 
fences, and as raised again for our justi- 
fication. This faith assured him of present 
support, of everlasting happiness; and, 
therefore, he was neither afraid nor asham- 
ed to suffer for the sake of Christ: ‘I 
know,’ says he, ‘whom 1 have believed, 
and I am persuaded he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to him against 
that day.’ 


“ Without faith in God, as well pleased 
for the sake of the righteousness of his Son 
—without faith in Christ, as the living One, 
who was dead, and is now alive, and liveth 
for evermore, and bath the keys of hell and 
of death, it is impossible that true fortitude 
can exist. But, being fully persuaded that 
God is our Father and Friend in Christ Je- 
sus, and that he is bound by his own faith. 
fulness, which cannot fail to protect and to 
prosper that cause for which his Son died 
and rose again—bound to prepare and em- 
ploy instruments to promote that cause, his 
servants, while engaged in it, have every 
reason to be firm and courageous, The 
Lord God of hosts is on our side; and, in 
the midst of our sharpest conflicts, we may 
exclaim in triumph, ‘ If God be for us, who 
can be against us? Letus therefore ‘ add 
to our faith fortitude.’ 


‘This * faith, which is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,’ is of heavenly origin. Itis the 
fruit of the Divine Spirit; and the forti- 
tude which proceeds from it, is infinitely 
superior to that earth-Lorn heroism, which 
is the offspring of vanity and pride, of a 
false sense of honour, or a prospect of 
gain. This is fickle, like the sentiments 
of fashion, and perishable as the pillars of 
sand on which it rests; for its foundation 
is in the dust, and it must turn to destruc- 
tion. But that is built onarock, against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail, 
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“Faith, therefore, inspires the Chris- which was but for a moment, was Working 
tia» with true courage, and excites him to out for tim a fur more exceeding and = 
the noblest deeds. With a clear and eternal weight of glow? As the cae 
steady eye, it keeps one great and glarious some maierial objects are to each ovher 
opject invariably In wsew, and refuses to the. str meer iS the atiract on beiween 
be diverted from it hy all the allure ments, them; so the nearer to POSsession the spi. 
or by all the terrors of a present evii ritual objecis of hope are, the more pow. 
world.” pp. 34—36. erful will is influence be over the mind in 
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Which it resides, Thus, we behold Paul, 


. , a Te ; ; hs 2 sett ~ - 1 
Having thus shewed generally ' the cloudy and tempestuous evening of 
bis days, with all the divotry of a Christian 


that er the principie of faith hero, reflecting with COMPosure on th 
wich inspired this forutude, Mr. past, asd rejoicing in hove of the preg 
Shaw goes on to point oui, more pars * Thave fought a good fielit, Ihave finished 
ticularly, from the text, some of the my course, I have kept the faith; there. 
topics with which that faith was aon Sel gots ced med crown of 
chiefly conversant, l hus” the foru- “il Jadee wwii nea Seal oa acer 
tude . i St. Paul may be said to have and not qnto me only, but te all sien in 
proceeded, first, fro:o a firm belief in’ that love iis appearing.’”® pp. 43, 44, 

the importance of the duties which 
he was called upon to perform; for 
he was to testify the gosficl of the 
grace of God ;—secondly, from the 
sense which he entertained of the ob- 
lizations he was under to complete 
the conrse which he had begun; for 
he speaks of finishing the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord 
Jesus ;—ihirdly. to crown the whole, 
from the hope which be enjoyed of 
eternal happiness; for he adds, ¢hag 
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The third sermon, by the Rey. 
James Peddie. D, D.,1s announced 
by the tite of © Abye.s instructed 
by the Church.” The text is Eph, 
ill. 1O: Zo the intent that now unto 
the firtncifialities and powers in hea- ; 
venly filaces, might be known by the | 
church the manifold wisdom of God. 
The diviston, thougyb ingenious and 
close to the text, is somewhat quaint. 
The author proposes four topics for 
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ZT may finish my course with joy. ' 
consideration. First, a nobie branch 
6* Never did a competitor in the Grecian of science to be studied—=/Ae mani. : 
games, more eagerly fix his eyes onthe fold wisdom af God ; secondly, a class : 
'7e apade: , erp ‘2. ty . P : ! 
prize , more — rs he tod yg er of scholars who are to be instructed 
nuously exert himself to obtain if, thanthe . . — as * | 
- In lithe princtfalities and powers ii 
Apostle longed, and hoped, for the grace ~ t Bs Principia " a pow en 5 
which was to be brought to bim at the heavenly filaces ; thirdly, a preceptot 
revelation of Jesus Christ’—* This one by whom they are to be teught— 
thing,’ says he, *f do; forgetting those she church ; tourthly, the season when Pin 
things — ei tee and — the proficien y of these scholars un- h: 
or t ose things whicnk are berore : “ad : j 
sttinegediuamednasie...<Pagear | 1” der this tuition will.be most rapid— JR ke 
press toward the mark, for the prze of the : eo ao at Foca 
high calling of God in Christi Jesus.’ The 2? the intent that Now unio the firm th 
man who labours and has no hope of re- céfalities and powers in heavenly fiia- Sth; 
ward, who suffers, and has no prospect of ces might be kuown by the church th thy 
deliverance, must feel the banner to be manifold sedam of God. | am 
intolerable But why should Pauldespond ? The whole sermon is interesting, the 
‘There was a rest remaining for him, a ' ( : | aeihen sub 
happiness awaiting him, on which his atten- though to parts or nh tome i. tert 
tion was habsually fixed, The animating might possibly be inclined to appl} hea 


view filled his soul. It relieved him from Lie epithet fanciful jor, al Jeust, 
the burden of his os for it discover. the author occasionally intimates 
‘ o hi t ir short continuance ae ae » ahsoe 
ed to him, at ance, the is * more than it is in our power adso 
and their glorious issue. While he looked cae 

. lutely to prove; #8 when he asserts 


at the things which were not seen ie Was : , hei! 
fully persuaded, that ‘his light affliction that “ the angels derive all tne! 
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knowledge of the scheme of Redemp- 
tion from revelation ; and this reve- 
lation having been given to us, Not to 
them, their knowledge of it must be 
gathered second hand from the com- 
munications made to and by the 
church.” (p. 68.) Again; “Iam 
convinced that the Bible has been 
studied by them with the greatest 
attention.” (p- 73.) And again ; 
“ That they studied the books of Mo- 
ses, examining into the meaning of 
the types and ceremonies of the Law, 
is not obscurely indicated by the pos- 
ture of the cherubims | cherubim | 
over the mercy seat and the ark of 
the covenant; for they were repre- 
sented with their faces bending down 
towards these sacred utensils, in the 
altitude of contemplation and diligent 
inquiry.” (p. 73.) These and simi- 
jar remarks may be correct ; but it 
is impossible either to verify or to 
disprove them, as theScriptures do 
not explicitly inform us on the sub- 
ject. But from whatever source or 
sources anyels may have gained In- 
formation respecting the salvation of 
man, that they fossess it is indubita- 
ble; and Dr. Peddie justly points 
out some of the practical uses to 
which the * principalities and powers 
in heavenly places” may be supposed 
toturn their knowledge of this great 
subject. 


“ Though they have not the same direct 
interest in the work of redemption that we 
have, let us not suppose that to them the 
knowledge of its mysteries is of no practi- 
cal use. Even as a field of speculation, 
there is something so great and noble in 
this work of God, that it 1s eminently wor- 
thy to engage the attention of the first 
among their ranks, and is fitted to expand 
the capacious minds of archangels to 
sublimer views than they ever before en- 


tertained of the wisdom of the Majesty of 
heaven, 


_ “Bat this is not all. They are benevo- 
ent beings; seraphim, as they are styled 
in Scripture, ‘ flames of fire,? who burn 
with zeal for the honour of Him from 
whom they derive their being and their 


glory, and glow with the ardour of heavenly 


Christ. Obsery. No. 218. 


all 
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charity for the welfare of mankind. And 
must not discoveries of the manifold wis- 
dom of God in the method of grace give 
new and lively delight to their benevolent 
hearts, when they see with increasing evi- 
dence how God is in it glorified in the high- 
est, and man saved to the uttermost? 


‘Yea more; while it adds to their hap- 
Piness, it must serve to give variety and ad- 
ditional emphasis to their song of praise. 
‘The heavens,’ cried the Psaimist, when 
he sung of * mercy to be built up for ever, 
and of God’s faithfulness to all genera- 
tions, —* the heavens shall praise thy won- 
ders, O Lord.’ Not only would he and 
other men onearth celebrate the wonder 
of his wisdom and grace, but the heavens 
and their bright inhabitants, when they 
should bear the fame of his plan of mercy, 
and be made acquainted with its glories, 
would make it the subject of their 
celestial songs. And in fact they do so. 
The songs of angels, in the book of Reve- 
lation, as well as the songs of the redeem- 
ed, turn principally on the displ: ys of the 
Divine glory in our redemption; a subject 
ever animating, and ever new.” pp. 69, 70. 


In considering the way in which 
the wisdom of God is made known 
to angels ** dy the church,’’ Dr. Ped- 
die assiyns three modes of intelli- 
gence ; namely, the revelations made 
to the church, which angels study ; 
the events in the history of the 
church, which angels have witness. 
ed ; and the ministrations of angels to 
the church, by which they have daily 
opportunities of learning more of the 
ways of God. We think our author 
lays too much stress upon the know- 
ledge which angels may gain by be- 
ing present in Christian assemblies. 
We can only say with Calvin on this 
very subject, ‘* Hac speculatio est 
parum firma;” and certainly the 
other modes which our author him- 
self has enumerated are quite suffi- 
cient to justify the expression * dy 
the church,’ without supposing an- 
gels to be fellow-learners where they 
are present as ministering spirits. 
We shall only add, notwithstanding 
the above excep'ions, that the whole 
sermon is both able and pious, and is 
particularly successful in depicting 
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the grandeur of that {dispensation of 
mercy into which even “angels de- 
sire to look.” 

*“ Tne Charitable Use of Riches 
enforced,” is from the pen of the 
Rev. Henry Belfrage, of Falkirk. 
The text is Luke xvi.9: J say unto 
you, make to yourselves friends of the 
mummon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail they may receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations. Ona subject so 
trite, it would be unreasonable to 
expect any great novelty of investi- 
gation; but the whole is practical 
and useful. Mr. Belfrage gives a 
variety of excellent direcuons for as- 
sisting the poor, and illustrates in 
detail the motive by which the duty 
is enforced in the text. A passage 
or two may serve for a specimen. 


“6 Let not the beneficent be discouraged, 
because they see little of the good fruits of 
their bounty at present. You say, that you 
are desirous to behold the poor improved 
in mind and manners, by the means which 
are employed for this purpose; and that 
you are solicitous that there should not on- 
ly be comfort in their dweilings, bat reli- 
gion in their hearts: but for this blessed 
result you must pray always. Whe past 
successes of pious charity would never 
have been gained, had the good who have 
preceded yielded to those discouragements 
which shake you. 


* Regard not the poor as burdens, but 
as friends who take a lively interest in your 
happiness, and as your destined companions 
in glory. Such reflections will repress that 
haughtiness which too often marks the be- 
haviour of the rich to the poor, and will 
secure to them the look of kindness,and the 
language of pity. 


*«* Remember that you must soon ‘ fail ;° 
and let not the idea, that you must then 
part with wealth, embitter the thought of 
death. You will then resign a steward- 
ship weighty and laborious, and go to pos- 
sess the treasures laid up for you in hea- 
ven.” pp. 99, 100. 


** These habitations are everlasting. — 
The dwellings of the opulent and the 
mighty on earth soon sink into ruin; and 
in every quarter we bebold the rubbish of 
the magnificent abodes of ancient days. 
The bowing wall, the rank nettles, and the 
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toad and the owl making their abode where 
beauty, mirth, and splendour once shone 
are monitors to the wealthy and the noble, 
that their glory shall decay, and that what 
they have reared with such skill, jabour 
and expense, shail be laid low. But these 
habitations are neither exposed to violence 
nor hable to decay. They are habitations 
which the Sun of Righteousness perpetual- 
ly illuminates, which the song of the Lamb 
continually gladdens, and which perfect ex- 
cellence for ever adorns. They can never 
be covered by darkness, stained by <a 
nor invaded by death.” pp. 96, 97. 


The fifth sermon is on “ the Pa. 
tience of fob.” The author (the Rey. 
Andrew Marshail, of Kirkintulloch,) 
has selected for the motto of his dis- 
course Job i, 22: In allthis Job sinned 
not, nor charged God foolishly. He ar- 
gues, thatit wouid be perfectly just 
and proper to select aS our example 
the conduct of Job at the commence- 
ment ot his troubles, when his lan- 
guage breathed nothing but pious re- 
signation, and before the pressure of 
accumulated distress had given a 
tinge of discontent to his expressions. 
But ne considers that there isao need 
of such an expedicnt; as the conduct 
of Job throughout, even at those pe 
riods when he felt most keenly and 
expressed himself most unguardedly, 
presented, as a whole, a wonderful 
example of patience and resignation. 
He argues, that if occasionally he 
displayed an air of vehemence in his 
expressions, or, in one or two in- 
stances, was driven to the verge of 
fretfulness, perhaps of despair, yet 
the frame of his mind was habitually 
submissive. The testimony in the 
text, a testimony borne to the pa- 
tience of his character when he 
found himself suddenly deprived of 
his property and his children, an¢ 
repeated after a considerable inter 
val when the cup of affliction was 
full nearly to the brim, is certainly 
very Strong as to this point. The 
extent of the sufferings of that holy 
man our author dilates upon at large; 
pointing out, with all] their aggravé 
tions, his temporal reverses, the ]oss 
of his relatives, his personal afflic- 
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tions by pain and disease; the ab- 
sence of that love and veneration 
which he once enjoyed, the injurious 
suspicion of his friends, and the un- 
kindness and evil counsels of his 
partner In life. To this 1s usually 
added aistress Of a strictly religious 
kind ; but Mr. Marshall takes some 
ains to shew that such an idea is un- 
founded. We shall give an extract 
vom his argument. 


«Perhaps T may be expected also to 
add, that Job was afflicted by a species of 
distress of a description yet more painful 
than any I havé mentioned ; namely, the 
bitterness of a wounded spirit. & may be 
thought that the hand of God, which lay 
heavy upon his person, lay also upon his 
mind; that the anchor of his soul was un- 
fixed; that the consolations of religion for- 
sovk him; and that he was left a prey to 
the horrors of Gespair. It must, indeed, 
be acknowledged, that what he suffered 
was Calculated not a little to induce this 
state of mind. Environed as he was by 
such a host of calamities ; cast down from 
a height to which few were ever elevated ; 
stript, in an instant, of every earthly joy ; 
from the object of veneration turned into 
an object of scorn; disowned by that world 
which had flattered and caressed him; 
treated as an alien by his own domestics ; 
and, above all, suspected, and accused, and 
unfeelingly reproached, by those religious 
acquaintances who ought to have been the 
last to think any ill of him ;—what was 
more natural, than that he should begin to 
question the reality of his hope? should 
suspect that all he had experienced was 
only a delusion ; should take that God, in 
whom he had trusted, to be his enemy, not 
his friend; and should suffer distraction, 
from the terrors of his wrath ? 


“It must be acknowledged, too, that his 
language, in some places, would almost in- 
dicate that he was actually the victim of all 
this dejection.” p. 114, 


“ For all this, however, I am not dispos- 
ed to admit, that bis mind, properly speak- 
nS, Was the subject of suffering; I mean, 
that his confidence in the Divine favour was 
shaken, or that he ceased to look upon him- 
rein a child of God. My reasons for 
oe So are the two following: First, 
' docs not appear, that to have visited Job 
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with such affliction as this, would have 
suited the purpose the Must High had in 
view in affiicting him at all. The object 
was, if we may judge from the narrative 
with whch the book commences, to de- 
monstrate the power of religious principle 
in baffling temptation, and supporting the 
mind under all sorts of calamities. Satan, 
the false accuser, intimated broadty, that 
the best of saints are saints only in the sun- 
shine, only while prosperity continues to 
smile upon them, while their substance in- 
creases, and the work of their hands is 
blessed, and the favour of Heaven is as a 
hedge of defence to them, and t» whatso- 
ever they have. Now, to refute this ill- 
founded charge, it surely was not expedi- 
ent that the believer, who was selected for 
the purpose, should be deprived ef his con- 
fidence ; that dcubis and fears should be 
permitted to assail im, and to wather the 
strength of tha: faith thrvugh which alone 
he could overcome, This would have been 
to st:ip the soldier of bis armour, and yet 
to expect that he should stand inthe evil 
day. I: would have been shearing Samson 
of the locks in which his great strength lay, 
and calling to him, ‘The Philistines are 
upon thee,’ after he had become feeble like 
another man. Besides, if Job was reduced 
to this melancholy condition, tbe trial of 
strength must have lain, not so much be- 
tween him and Satan, as betweenSatan 
and the Must High; a trial certainly ex- 
tremely needless, not only as the event 
could not be doubtful, but as the victory, 
how decisive soever, could convey to us 
no useful lesson, 


“The question, however, is a question 
of fact; and my second reason is, That, in 
point of fact, the patriarch, much as he 
suffered, seems never to have lost the ap- 
proving testimony of his own conscience, 
or to have doubted, for a moment, that he 
was entitled to rank with the people of 
God. We may say of him, what the Apos» 
tle Paul, in a certain place, says of him- 
self, that though ‘cast down, he was not 
in despair.” The events which befel him, 
indeed, he could not help regarding as so 
many tokens of the Divine displeasure ; 
and the gloom, the anxiety, the appreben- 
sion, which this idea spread over his mind, 
it were not easy describe. Still, however, 
his resolution was to adhere to God, what- 
ever mightensue. Still was he persuad- 
ed of his own integrity, and from this per- 
suasion arose that justifying of himself 
which constitutes the burden of so many 
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of his speeches, and which appeared so 
blame-worthy in the eyes of his well-mean- 
ing but mistaken friends.” pp. 115, 116. 


Notwithstanding these arguments, 
we are still inclined to think that Job 
suffered in his calauwities much of 
that religious dejection of which the 
experience of the best men in Scrip- 
ture furnishes constant examples. 
We need go no farther thaa the first 
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which the Gospel is represented in 
the text as efficient, was in condemn. 
ing sin in the flesh, whatever may 
be the meaning of that expression. 
The point, therefore, in which the 
Law was weak, must have been the 
sume : it could not * condemn sinin 
the flesh.”” Here, therefore, appears 
to be the intended point of contrast. 
It is, indeed, true, as a matter of fact, 
that the Law could not justify, and 


sermon inthis very volume, for proof 
of the point. Jt would, indeed, be 
difficult to imagine language more 
decisive than that which Job often 
employs to describe the absence of 
his wonted consolations. Not even 
David himself, who was so remarka- 
ble an instance of the fluctuations of 
fear and hope, of enjoyment and de- 
pression, can speak more strongly of 
the bitterness of his spirit, or lament 
more pathetically the interceptedcon- 
solations of religion, the absence of 
* the light of God’s countenance.” 
To the critical reader, the sixth 
sermon, by the Rev. John Brown, of 
Biggar, will prove highly interesting. 
The title is, ** The Christian Doc- 
trine of Sanctification,” which the 
author considers from Rom. viii. 3; 
For what the Law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh. ‘This passage admits of 
several meanings, and presents some 
difficulty in fixing the right construc- 
tion. A very usual interpretation of 
it 18, that the point in which the Law 
was weak, was the power of jusitify- 
ing a sinner, and that this great work 
was accomplished by the mission of 
Christ. But Mr. Brown, in conjunc- 
tion with several commentators of 
eminence, attaches to the passage a 
different signification. The struc- 
ture of the sentence certainly seems 
to require that the point in which the 
Law was weak, and that in which the 
Gospel was effi ient, should be iden- 
tically the same. Now the point in 


that Christ did justify; but it does 
not necessarily follow, that this was 
the meaning intended to be conveyed 
in the p«ssage under Consideration ; 
unless it should be argued, what 
seems very unlikely, that the phrase, 
“ condemning sin in the flesh,” has 
an immediate reference to justifi- 
cation. 

Supposing it, then, to be ascertain- 
ed that the precise point in which 
the Apostle intended to represent the 
Law as weak, and the Gospel as efh- 
clent, was * the condenination of sin 
in the flesh,” it still remains to be 
shewn what is meant by the Law 
being “ weak through the flesh,” as 
well as what is implied by the ex- 
pression, “condemning sin in the 
flesh.’ Mr. Brown touches upon 
these topics in his discourse, which 
he divides into three distinct parts: 
first, the great work to be accom- 
plished, ‘ the condemnation of sin 
in the flesh ;’* secondly, the inade- 
quacy of the Law for this purpose; 
and, thirdly, the accomplishment of it 
by God’s sending bis Son inthe like- F&F 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin. 4 

In defining the expressions used fF 
by the Apostle, Mr. Brown gives us 
the following remarks upon one of 
the principal terms employed in the 
passage under consideration. 
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“ Nothing is of greater importance 
to the right understanding of the write 
ings of the Apostle Paul, than a familiar 
acquaintance with certain words anc 
phrases which he uses very frequently, 
and with a very considerable divers!'y 
ef meaning. Two of these occur tn ov 
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text, ‘the law,’ and ‘the flesh.” A few 
remarks respecting the meaning of the 


last of these, are absolutely necessary to 
our prosecuting our inquiry into the nature 
of that power of sin, to destroy which is 
the great work of which the Apostle here 
speaks. Flesh, in its primitive significa- 
tion, expresses that species of organized 
matter of which the bodies of men and 
other animals are chiefly composed, By a 
very natural transition, it came to be used 
as a name for the human body, the princi- 
pal part giving its name tothe whole ; and, 
by a change scarcely more violent, it was 
employed to signify man, or human nature 
in general : the bedy, which is the material 
and visible part of the human constitution, 
giving the appellation to that combination 
of matter and spirit of which human na- 
ture is formed. * All flesh, and * no flesh,’ 
are common synonymes for © all mankind.’ 
and ‘no man.” Andthe incarnation of the 
Second Person of the Divinity is expressed 
by ‘the Word becoming flesh ;” Gen. vi. 
12; Rom iii. 20; Joho i 14. The term 
is, however, by the Apostle frequently used 
in :wo senses, corsiderably more remote 
than any of these from its primitive signi- 
fication. He employs it to describe the 
Mosaic institution, in its ritual observances 
and external privileges: Gal. ini 3 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 18 This use of the term will not ap- 
pear harsh, to those who consider that ma- 
teriality and visibility were leading cha- 
racters of that dispensation, and that many 
of its rites were conversant about flesh in 
its most literal meaning. The flesh, is also 
aterm which the Ap stle very frequently 
employs to describe the principle of de- 
pravity in man, or human nature as de- 
praved : Rom. vii. 18; viii. 5; Gal. v.13. 
This sense, though considerably removed 
from the original signification, will not 
seem unnatural to those who recollect, that 
this principle of depravity is as universally 
characteristic of humanity as the posses- 
sion of a b.dy, and manifests and exerts 
itself through the medium of the bodily 
organs. The connexion of the discourse is 
generally the principal means by which we 
are enabled to discover the sense in which 
the term is used in any particular passage.” 
pp. 128, 129. 


Having defined the terms employ- 
ed, Mr. Brown proceeds to argue, 
that the expression “to condemn 
sin in the flesh,’ implies ‘* the de- 
struction of the power of sin over 
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our nature.” He considers sin as 
here personifiid; as when we read 
of “sin reigning,” * sin having do. 
minion,” or men being * servatits to 
sin.’ Sin, as a tyrant, is said to be 
* condemned ;”’ that Is, he is strip- 
ped of his illegitimate power, and 1s 
sentenced to death, The result is 
the liberation of his captives; or, in 
other words, the reign of holiness 
succeeds to that of sin. This inter- 
pretation is not new; but, as it bas 
been rejected by some eminent cri- 
tics, it lays a somewhat too precari- 
ous foundation for the important su- 
perstructure intended to be raised 
upon it 3 namely, that the Law was 
unable to secure cur sanctification, 
but that it is amply secured in the 
Gospel. The difficulty in the way 
of adopting this interpretation, which 
Mr. Brown defends, is two fold ; 
namely, first the doubt whether the 
expression, “condemning sin,”’ ig 
intended to mean * destroying its 
power ;” and, secondly, whether the 
phrase, “in the flesh,” implies in 
us, or “through Christ who assumed 
our flesh.” We recollect a passage 
in Hammond’s Commentary, which 
shews that that critic, for example, 
would have agreed with Mr. Brown 
in his interpretation of the former of 
these two points, while he differs as 
to the latter. 

‘¢ When,” says the learned com- 
mentator, “through the fleshly de- 
sires of men, carrying them head- 
long into ali sin, in despite of the 
prohibitions of the Law, the Law of 
Moses was by this means wevk and 
unable to reform end amend men’s 
lives, then most seasonadly God sent 
his own Son in the likeness of flesh ; 
that is, in a mortal body, which was 
like sinful flesh (and differed nothing 
from it, save only in innocence ;) 
and that on purpose that he might be 
a sacrifice for sin. and by laying our 
sina on him, shewed a great exam- 
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ple of bis wrath against all carnal 
sins, by punishing sin in Ais flesh, 
that so men might be persuaded by 
love, or wrought on by terrors, to 
forsake their sinful courses; and that 
so all those ordinances of the Law, 
circumcision, &c. which were given 
the Jews, to instruct them in their 
duties, might in a higher manner, 
and more perfectly, be performed by 
us who think ourselves strictly ob- 
liged to abstain from all that carnali- 
ty which that outward Ceremony was 
meant to forbid them, and now to 
perform the evangelical obedience, 
that he requires.” Hammond, in 


loco. 
We shall suffer Mr. Brown to 


vive a part of his reasoning, as well 
as his general conclusion, In his own 
words. 


* The great subject of the Apostle’s dis- 
sourse, fyvom the beginning of the sixth 
chapter, is sanctification. He then begins 
his admirable defence of the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God without the law,’ or the Di- 
vine method of justification, against the 
objection of its making void the law, and 
encouraging sin. In prosecuting this de- 
sign, he shews, that this Divine method, so 
far from being opposed to holiness, is ab- 
aolutely necessary to it, and secures its pro- 
duct*on and progress in all who are its sub- 
sects. This principle le states generaily 
sa these words: ‘Sin shall net have do. 
minion over you ; for ye are not under the 
law, but under grace.” The greater part 
of the discussion betwixt this passage and 
our text, is an ijlustration of the two prin- 
ciples, that those who are ‘under the law’ 
cannot obtain deliverance from the domi- 
ation of sin, and that they who are ‘under 
vrace,’ cannot be retained under its do- 
minion. The Apostle first shews,that an un- 
vegenerate person under the law can never 
become holy, but must become more and 
more unholy. And that even a regenerate 
person, if under the law, would have nei- 
ther the encouragement to persevere, nor 
the means to obtain perfection in holiness ; 
vindicating, however, the law as a Divine 
institution, and imputing the fault entirely 
to the depravity of human nature. He 
then contrasts the situation of a man under 
srace, with the situation he had been de- 
ecribing, and gratefully acknowledges 
God’s goodness in placing him in this new 


state. The man under grace is freed from 
condemnation, and from depravity, and ig 
at once enabled and disposed to walk at 
liberty, keeping God’s commandments. If 
the question be proposed, How is this ef. 
fected? the answer is in our text and the 
following verse: * For God sending his Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
bath condemned sin in the flesh, which 
the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh ; so that the righteous. 
ness of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit’ 


“If we have in any degree succeeded in 
our inquiry into the ‘meaning of the Apos. 
tle’s phraseology, we may now assert, that 
‘the condemnation of sin in the flesh, is 
significant of the deliverance of mankind 
from that influence of sin, by means of 
which they are made and kept unholy,” 
pp. 151, 152. 


But it is time to proceed to the 
second part of the discourse. The 
proposiuen which stands as its argu- 
ment is, that the Law, meaning there- 
by the Moral Law, could not make 
men holy; for **to make men ho- 
ly,”’ we have already seen, Mr Brown 
considers as equivalent to the ex- 
pression * condemning sin in the 
flesh,” which the text informs us the 
law could not do. We thought it 
right to shew that such an interpre- 
talion of the phrase is not without 
difficulties ; but upon the whole, with 
some slight modification, we see no 
great objection to its admission. But 
whether the expression in question 
be or be not intended to convey this 
meaning, the fact itself is indispu- 
table, and might have been proved 
by various other passages of Scrip- 
ture. The Law has no natural power 
to sanctify a sinner. With an igpo- 
cent being in a state of probation, It 
might, indeed, have been effectual ; 
it would have informed him of his 
duty, and have urged him to its pe!- 
formance by suitable promises and 
threatenings. But men are no jonge 
innocent: the Law, therefore, d¢- 
nounces their condemnation, inflict 
ing its penalties for the past, and 
exacting perfect obedience for the 
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future. But while it does this, it 
cannot make our guilty and depraved 
nature holy: it cannot wrest from sin 
its condemnatory power, or allure to 
obedience by promises of pardon and 
by the constraining mollves so am- 
ply provided in the Gospel. — it can- 
not renew the will, or spiritualize 
the affections, or regulate the pas- 
sions. It furnishes no new principle 
to counteract our inherent depravity. 
It presents no motive which can ren- 
der the unregenerate man inclined to 
holiness ; for though it commands 
us to love and serve God, it cannot, 
like the Gospel, “ create us anew 
unto good works, after the image of 
God, in knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness.” 

Mr. Brown enters at length upon 
the reason why the Law cannot do 
all this. J¢ wus weak ; not indeed in 
itself, but through the flesh. The 
Apostle always magnifies the holy 
law of God; and even when he has 
occasion to speak of its inefficiency, 
he takes care that the detect shall 
not be imputed to the Divine injunc- 
tions, but to the sin of man, which 
has rendered us unable and unwilling 
toobey them. There was no fault 
in the original constitution of the 
Law; on the contrary, it was admi- 
rably calculated to answer the great 
end for which it was designed. But 
it became weak through the depravi- 
ty of our fallen nature,which requires 
higher motives, brighter rewsrds, 
und more efficacious incitements than 
aby which the Moral Law has to be- 
stow, lo preserve us in the paths-of 
hely obedience to God. 

Thus we arrive at Mr. Brown’s 
third division, in which he shews, 
that what the Law could not do in 
sanctifying us, the Gospel effectually 
accomplishes. It wouldcertainly be 
a most unwise and unchristian con- 
clusion to infer that sanctification of 
heart is Unattainable merely because 
4S unattainable by the Law. The 
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design of the doctrine under consi- 
deration is not to make us despair 
of being made holy, but only of being 
made holy dy the aw ; that is, by our 
natural and unassisted efforts. Ho- 
liness, like every other blessing of 
the new covenant, must be sought 
for as a privilege purchased by the 
blood,of the Redeemer, and implant- 
ed in us freely by his Holy Spirit : 
and being sought for thus, it shall 
not be sought for in vain ; for what 
the Law could not do in this respect, 
in that it was weak, God sending his 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
hath condemned sin the flesh. 

We cannot afford space to follow 
our author through the remainder of 
his discourse, in which he points 
out the means employed by God for 
the important purpose of promoting 
our sanctification, and the admirable 
adaptation of those means to the end 
in view. ‘Tne means he shews to be 
the mission, incarnation, and sacri. 
fice of Christ: * God sent his own 
Son in the flesh.’ The connexion 
between the means and the end Is il- 
lustrated in a clear and convincing 
manner. We can only give a short 
portion of the argument, by way of 
extract. 


“The mission, incarnation, and sacrifice 
of Christ, destroy the power of sin, and 
produce true holiness, 1. 4y obtaining for 
the sinner restoraiton to the Divine favour , 
2, deliverance from the power of Satan ; and, 
S. a new principle to oppose the natural ten 
dency to evil; while they, at the same time, 
forming the great subjects of the Christian 
revelation, suggest to the reconciled and 
rerenerated sinner the most powerful dix 
suasives from sin, and the most urgent mo- 
tives 'o holiness. ‘Lloere are many very 
learned theologians, who acknowledge no 
efficacy io the mission, incarnation, ané 
sacrifice of Christ, to produce holiness, 
except the indirect species we have last no- 
ticed; but we hope to be able to make it 
apparent, that they have a virtue against 
sin, of a nature entirely different from, and 
infinitely more powerful than, that of mo. 
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tives, and to which, indeed, as motives 
they owe all their efficacy.” pp. 157, 158 


Having shewn in what manner the 
sinver is ‘* restored to Divine fa- 
vour,”’ by the sacrifice of Christ, Mr. 
Brown pvuints out how he is delivered 
frum the power of Satan, and in what 
Way a new principle is implanted in 
his heart. 


‘“* It obviously consists not with the good- 
ness nor with the justice of God, to ailow 
the objects of his paternal favour to be 
exposed unprotected to the malignant in- 
fluences of the prince of darkness. No: 
‘ The prey must be taken from the mighty, 
and the captive of the terrible one must be 
delivered” By an exertion of that Divine 
power, before which the fiercest fiends 
tremble, they are restrained, in some mea- 
sure, from their malignant attempts ; and 
by the communications of Divine grace, the 
reconciled sinner is enabled to resist their 
assaulis, and to baffle their devices. 


“ That this deliverance is owing to the 
incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, is most 
evidently the doctrine of Scripture: * For 
this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of 
the cievil.? On bis ‘cross be spoiled prio- 
cipalities and powers.’ ‘ Forasmuch as 
the children were partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also took part of the same, that 
by dying he might destroy him that had 
the power of death, that is the devil” One 
of the parts of our Lord’s reward for his 
mediatorial jabours, is the government of 
the unseen world: and one of the acts of 
his authority, which is founded on tis 
atonement, is the deliverance of all who 
believe in him from the immoral influence 
of evil spirits. 


‘The mission, incarnation, and sacrifice 
of the Son of God, are farther efficient in 
destroying the power of sin over human 
nature; as they procure for the sinner a 
vital principle of holiness, to oppose, and 
ultimately destroy, the depraving influence 
of sin. Some such principle is absolutely 
necessary ; for men, in their natural state, 
are morally dead. Before they can be- 
come holy, they must be ‘ berm again, 
created anew.’ ” 


** There is yet another view of this sub- 
ject which claims our considerate attention. 
The most powerful of all dissuasives from 
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sin, and motives to duty, are derived from 
the mission, incarnation, and sacrifice of 
Gid’s Sun, as torming the grand subject of 
the Gospel-vrevelation, While it is alto. 
gether impossible to ace unt for the change, 
in Scripture termed regeneration, on mere 
natural principles, and while the continued 
influence of the Divine Spirit is absolutely 
necessary for our progressive deliverance 
from the power of sin; yet in carrying on 
this great work, he proves * that he knows 
our frame,’ by treating us as creatures ca. 
pable of perceiving the force of arguments, 
and feeling the power of motives. The 
most abundant source of Christian motive 
is the doctrine of the atonement. ‘To jj. 
lustrate this principle fully, would far ex. 
ceed the ordinary limits of one discourse, 
which we have in some degree transgres. 
sed already A few general remarks are 
all we can offer, 


‘* How powerfully do the doctrines of the 
mission, incarnation, and sacrifice of the 
Son of God, dissuade from gin in all its 
forms! In how clear alight do they place 
the purity and obligation of the Divine law ; 
the mahgnact nature, the destructive ten- 
dency, aud the dreadful consequences of 
moral evil: and the «bsolwe necessity of 
moral purity, in order to the attamment oi 
final salvation! And surely these conside- 
rations on a rezenerate mind, must iave 
a pewerful influence im counteracting all 
tendencies to evil, to urge to the resistance 
of temptation, and the cultivation of uni- 
versal holiness. 


** These doctrines, where they are reali 
believed, are, above every other means, cal- 
culated to excite and strengthen the * love 
of God,’ which is the radical principle of 
moral excellence. Love is produced, and 
increased inthe human mind, by the per- 
ception of amiable excellence, or by the 
reception of favours. Now, so where are the 
venerable and amiable excellencies of the 
Divine character iliustrated in so harmo- 
nious and splendid a manner, as in those 
wonderful dispensations, the mission, the 
incarnation, and the sacrifice of God’s own 
Son. Almighty power, unsearchable wis- 
dom, boundless love, inflexible justice, un- 
stained purity, and uoviolable faithfulness, 
here shine in all their increased glories. 
The glory of God irradiates the face of 
Christ Jesus, as our incarnate Saviour, our 
atoning sacrifice. It is the sight of this 
glory which first kindles the flame of Di- 
vine love; and it is by the renewed con- 
templation of it, that the holy fire is kept 
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constantly burning. Such a view of the 
Divine character must excite and streng- 
then devout affections in every regenerate 
heart.” pp. 161, 162. 


Thus we have arrived at the mid- 
dle of the volume under considera- 
tion; which, consisting of perfectly 
detached discourses by different au- 
thors, we thought ourselves bound 
in courtesy to examine sertacim, and 
more in detail than would have been 
necessary had the whole flowed trom 
asingle pen. We shall probably at 
ne distant period teake up the remain- 
der; and in the mean time we re- 
commend the volume to our rea. 
ders, as a highly respectable and 
useful collection of sermons, most 
of them on interesting subjects, and 
some of them displaying considera- 
ble ability as well as piety in the 
execution. 


—- 


Conversations on Infant Bafitism, and 
some Poftular Objections against 
the Church of the United Kingdom. 
By CuarLes JExRam, A. M. Vi- 
car of Ciobham, Surrey. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 1819. pp. 241, 


Tue question of Infant Baptism is 
one of the most important and inte- 
resting which can be presented to 
the student in theology. It involves 
at once the applicability of a sacra- 
ment toa large proportion of the hu- 
man race, and the rights and _privi- 
leges of those most bound to a pa- 
rent’s heart by the tics of blood and 
affection. Nor are the interest and 
importance of the subject the only 
circumstances which should direct 
our attention toit. Two facts serve 
to arm the assailants of what may be 
termed the orthodox opinion on this 
point, with considerable authority. 
The first of these is, the extrava- 
gant properties attached to padobap- 
tism by some of its injudicious advo- 
cates, If baptism necessarily in- 
volves a change of principle and 
heart, and infants are in any Case 
unfit subjects of such a change, no- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 213, 
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thing further is required to establish 
the necessity of deterring this sacra- 
menttoa maturer age. The second 
circumstance which strengthens the 
hands of Antipzdobaptists is, that 
their argument, such as it is, is sim- 
ple, and specious, and popular ; 
whilst that of their opponents, 
though far more sound and satisfac- 
tory to a thinking mind, is Jess suit- 
ed tothe popularear. Taking these 
facts into the account, it appears to 
be necessary, that the friends of or- 
thodoxy should assert and re-assert 
the principles and reasonings on 
which their opinion is founded.— 
But, perhaps, this is especially im- 
portant now, when that body of Se- 
Cceders from the Establishment, who 
set out with scruples on the subject 
of the doctrine of the Trinity and of 
infant baptism, appear to have alrea- 
dy’ arrived at a renunciation of the 
Moral Law. It is not, of course, 
our Intention, in the smallest degree, 
to confound the Baptists with the 
Anotitrinitarisns or Antinomians.— 
The Trinitarian system has found 
few abler champions than among the 
members of the former body; and 
few individuals connected with the 
regular Baptist swould, we imagine, 
be discovered, who do not concur 
with us in the detestation of the An- 
timonian heresy. But if infant bap- 
tism is thus to be made a stepping 
stone to the most noxious heresies, 
it becomes the more necessary to 
move it out of the way. We con- 
ceive, therefore, that the author of 
the little work before us has render- 
ed no unimportant service to the 
community by supplying the friends 
of religion with this popular and 
sensibie treatise. Generally speak- 
ing, we think his argument logical, 
sound, and convincing ; and we con- 
fess that we cannot well understand 
how a really unprejudiced man can 
rise from this little volume. even 
supposing him to possess no other on 
the subject, an advocate for refusing 
baptism to infants. It is our wish 
to give a slight analysis of the argu- 
4] 
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ments, leaving the author to speak 
for himself, rather than abridging 
what is already an abridgment. Mr. 
Jerram has created to himself a most 
candid and complaisant interlocutor 
in the * parishioner” of this litile 
volume, with whom the dialogue is 
held. We unfeignedly hope that he 
found the original of this portrait 
among the parishioners entrusted to 
his own care; and we trust he may 
discover the same Candour and in- 
genuousness in the readers of this 
little volume. 

The argument opens by a conside- 
ration of the degree of evidence 
which may be justly required in sup- 
port of any particular observance in 
the church of Christ. The objec- 
tors to infant baptism often maintain, 
that nothing less than a command to 
baptize infants, or a plain example of 
the fact is sufficient to decide the 
question. With such objectors 
Mr. Jerram carries on the following 
dialogue, the force of which we 
think will not be easily evaded. 


“ Parishioner.—They conceive that no in- 
stitution can be binding upon Christians, 
which is not clearly defined; and they 
consider that any deviation from the origi- 
nal practice, would destroy the nature of 
the whole. 


‘* Minister.—Did the primitive Chris- 
tians baptize in places of worship, or in the 
open air; in baptisteries, or in rivers ? 


¢ Parishioner —It appears that they bap. 
tized publicly, and in rivers. 


“| Minister.—Have you any authority 
from Scrspture for the use of particular 
garments in baptizing? 


8* Parishioner —None, 


“ Minister.—-Have you any example in 
Scripture of persons delivering to the 
éhurch, a profession of their faith, before 
they were baptized ? 


“‘ Parishioner.—We read of those who 
came to John’s baptism, confessing their 
sins ; but it must, at the same time, be ac- 
knowledged, that this bears no resemblance 
to the custom of requiring a considerable 
fength of time to determine whether the 
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candidate for baptism be a proper charac. 
ter, and then that he should deliver to the 
church an account of his faith, on which 
the minister and members are to decide, 
whether the individual be a proper subject 
for baptism. The thing itself, however, 
appears so proper and even necessary, that 
it is fair to conclude, that this was, in fact, 
the apostolic custom. 


‘* Minister —Yes, it is highly probable 
that the converts to the Christian faith did 
give a statement of their Christian know. 
ledge and experience, before they were ad. 
mitted to the rite of baptism : but you re. 
collect that you have excluded yourself 
from the right of drawing any conclusion 
from the reason, or probability, or decen- 
cy, or even the necessity of the thing, by 
having stated, that whatever has not the 
sanction of a command or an example in 
the ordinance of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, is not of God but of man, and de- 
stroys the nature of the institution itself, 


‘* You assert, that we ought not to bap. 
tize infants, because we have no instance 
of the practice in the Apostles’ time, nor 
any direction to that purpose. Can you 
produce any example or any precept from 
the New Testament, to authorize the prac- 
tice of females receiving the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 


“ Parishioner.—Certainly not : but we are 
expressly told, that women were baptized ; 
and it is reasonable to conclude that they 
were also partakers of the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


“ Minister —True; but you refuse us 
the privilege of drawing any conclusion 
from the reasonableness of the thing, and 
limit us to the precept or example: we 
call therefore for the same authority for 
the practice of admitting women to the 
Lord’s Supper. 


‘‘ Parishioner.—But it is expressly said, 
that ‘there is neither male nor female, for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus :’ from which 
it is fair to infer that women also partook 
of the ordinance. 


“ Minister —The inference, I think, is 
unavoidable ; and if you will allow us to 
draw our inferences, we think we can as 
clearly prove that infants have a right to 
baptism. But you limit us to precept, or 
example ; and when we begin to reason an 
draw inferences you stop us, by saying; 
that this is not the proper evidence in mat- 
ters relating to positive institutions; 40 
you ask us for an instance where an infant 
was baptized, or a direction to baptize 
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them, and tell us, that, till we can do this, 
we have done nothing at all. Now, to this 
we reply—and surely nothing can be more 
just than the answer-——that when you pro- 
duce your example or precept for females 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, we will 
produce ours for infants being baptized : 
and when you say that you can prove your 
custom by the clearest reasons and infe- 
rences; we reply, that we also are ready 
to do the same in behalf of our custom of 
baptizing infants. —Again : in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, you perform the cere- 
mony at noon : instead of making it a meal, 
you satisfy yourselves with a morsel of 
bread and a mouthful of wine; and in- 
stead of using leavened bread, which it is 
evident Jesus Christ did, you use common 
bread. In what way do you justify these 
deviations from apostolic custom? You 
object to our use of a small portion of wa- 
ter in sprinkling infants in. baptism, and 
ask for our authority for this deviation from 
apostolic practice: our reply again is— 
supposing there were no such authority, 
when you adduce yours, for your custom 
we shall have discovered the same authori- 
ty for ours: and surely it becomes our ob- 
jectors to be silent on this subject, till they 
have cleared their own practice from the 
very charges they allege against ours.” 
pp. 12—17. 


The author next proceeds to es- 
tablish the point, that the mention in 
Scripture of adult baptism in no way 
weakens the argument of the Pxdo- 
baptists. Adults convertedto Chris- 
tianity could be baptized only when 
adults. Neither does any modern 
Christian church dispute the doc- 
trine of adult baptism in similar cir- 
cumstances. The Church of Eng- 
land expressly provides a service for 
adults. And the history of a mis- 
sion among Jews or heathens, 
composed of the members of our 
church, would, asto the matter of 
vaptism, precisely correspond with 
the Acts of the Apostles. This is 
one of the points as to which some 
of our Baptist opponents are apt to 
misrepresent the argument. We 
ire equally advocates for adult bap- 
lism with themselves, where infant 
baptism cannot be practised ; and 
therefore every statement in Scrip- 
‘ure recording the baptism of an 
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adult, harmonizes as well with our 
system as with theirs. 

We do not stay to examine the 
passage sometimes employed by our 
Beptist opponents to impugn the 
orthodox opinion—“‘he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved 
—-he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” It is sufficient to say of 
it, that no reasonable interpreter of 
Scripture will claim a right to ap- 
ply one half of this passage to in- 
fants, without applying the other half 
tothem. Now no reasonable Bap- 
tist maintains, that if infants ** be- 
lieve not” they will all be eternally 
condemned ; for infants cannot be- 
lieve, and therefore under such a 
hypothesis must all be lost. He, in 
common with ourselves, applies this 
half of the passage to unbelieving 
adults—and therefore, in justice, he 
must apply the other half also to 
them, and, in common with the 
Church of England, must consider 
it aS meant merely to maintain the 
necessity of “ faith” to give efficacy 
to baptism in those who partake of 
it at maturer age. 

The author next proceeds to lay 
down and defend the following im- 
portant position: that ** so far from 
its being reasonable in our opponents 
to expect that an instance of infant 
baptism should be recorded in Scrip- 
ture, it would have been purely ac- 
cidental if such an instance had been 
found there.” This argument 
grounds itself upon the fact, that the 
children of Gentile converts had al- 
ways been bafitized by the Jews ; and 
that, therefore, a fact was not likely 
to be singled out and recorded, 
which fell in with alt the previous 
habits of the country. The follow- 
ing reasoning appears to us very 
conclusive. 


“ Minister.—Suppose a proclamation 
were made, that every man should resort, 
on every Lord’s day, to the public assem- 
bly of the church; sbould you conclude 
that there were neither prayers, singing of 
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psalms, nor sermons in that public assem- 
bly, because no mention was made of them 
in the proclamation ? 


* Parishioner —Certainly not; I should 
rather conclude, that every thing was to 
continue inthe service which had been 
customary, because nothing was mention- 
ed in the proclamation to the contrary. 


‘* Minister.—Very good. And when a 
proclamation is made by Jesus Christ, that 
his disciples should baptize all natious ; 
would you not infer that the same classes 
of persons should be the subjects of bap- 
tism as always inad been, if they were not 
expressly prohibited ? 


** Parishioner —Iam bound, by my for- 
mer declaration, to answer in the affirma- 
tive. 


** Minister —If, therefore, infants always 
had been admitted to baptism, we must 
conclude that it was intended they should 
still enjoy that privilege, unless their case 
were particularly exce;.ted. It rests, then, 
with our opponents to bring forward the 
precept which forbids us to baptize infants. 
So that it appears, after all that has been 
said against the custom of our church in 
this respect, on the ground that we have 
no command for it in the New Testament, 
that our objectors are the persons who 
should produce their interdictory precept ; 
and that till they do so, we are bound to 
adhere to the unwersally received prac- 
tice.” pp. 34—36. 


It being Mr. Jerram’s object to 
abridge his argument, as much as it 
admitted of abridgment without cur- 
tailing any material parts, he has not 
stated the authority on which the 
fact stands of the practice among 
the Jews of baptizing the children of 
Gentile parents. This fact, as is 
wel] known to some of our readers, 
has been disputed by Stennett, 
Knatchbull, and others ; but the mass 
of authority on this point to be col- 
lected from Jewish writers, is such 
as ought to put an end to all doubts 
on the subject. We will give only 
the following specimen. 

‘An Israelite that takes a little 
heathen child, or that findsa hea- 
then infant, and baptizes him fora 
proselyte, bebold he is a proselyte.” 
Matrsonides Halach. Aibidim. 

** Behold one finds an infant cast 
sut, and baptizes him in the name of 
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aservant; do theu also circumcise 
him in the name of a servant. But 
if he baptize him in the name of a 
freeman: do thou also circumcise 
him in the name of a freeman.” 

The only objection of any weight 
to the argument founded upon these 
Jewish baptisms, is, that the Jews do 
not appear to have baptized their own 
children, but only the children of 
converts. The lair reply to this jg, 
that whatever were the distinctions 
conceded to the Jewish nation, they 
exist no longer—**there is neither 
Jew nor Greek in Christ Jesus’— 
* that which is born of the flesh (be 
his descent what it will) is flesh.” 
It is then, aS our author justly ar. 
gues, a matter of no surprise if a 
circumstance should not be celebrat- 
ed, or even recorded, which was of 
perpetual occurrence. “ Our Lord,” 
says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘ took into his 
hands baptism such as he found it; 
adding only this, that he exalted it to 
a nobler purpose, and to a larger 
use.” 

The * second conversation” tn this 
little volume respects the privileges 
granted to children in the Jewish 
Church. Under that dispensation 
there can be no question that they 
were admitted to church member- 
ship by the rite of circumcision.— 
Who then can believe that the more 
mild and merciful system of the Gos- 
pel is designed to exclude infants 
from church membership, who were 
freely admitted to it under the seve- 
rer dispensation of Moses? 

To this reasoning, indeed, an ob. 
jection is sometimes made—that 
circumcision was'a mere external 
ordinance ; and that baptism is one 
of a far more spiritual nature, and 
one which entitles the Christian to 
greater privileges, than the forme. 
To this statement the author makes 
the following reply. 


‘“‘ The proper answer is, that the assump 
tion is not true. 1 know they have if 
tempted to shew that circumcision © 
scarcely to be considered as a religious 
rite, but merely as a sign of carnal descent 
a mark of national distinction, and 2 '0 
ken of interest in the temporal blessiog° 
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promised to Abraham. But this isa i 
erroneous representation of the fact. It 
e contrary, an institution of a re- 
ligious nature, and laid the person conform. 
ing to il, under similar obligations with 
him who is baptized, What say the Scrip- 
tures on this subject ? Was it not Satoken 
of the covenant between God and Abra 

ham, to be a God unto hom and to his seed ?” 
Was it not ‘a sign of the circumcision of 
the heart and spirit ? Was it not‘ a seal of 
the righteousness of faith ?? Were not pe- 
culiar spiritual privileges associated with it? 
Were not the oracles of God committed to 
those who were circumcised ; ‘and was not 
Jesus Christ a minister of the circumcis:on 
fur the truth of God,to confirm the pro- 
mises made unto the fathers ?? Nay, did it 
not lay all that were circumcised under 
peculiar obligations ?—obligations of a na- 
tue, as much beyond the power of infants 
to fulfil, as those of repentance and faith, 
which baptism requires? + Every one who 
was circumcised was a debtor to do the 
whole law”—* Circumcision profited, if a 
person kept the law; but if he were a 
breaker of the law, his circumcision was 
made uncircumcision,? Hence it appears, 
that all who were circumcised became 
debtors, and were required to keep the 
law; just as all who are baptized are com- 
manded to repent and believe ; so that, in 
all respects, the duties and privileges of the 
two ordinances run parallel with each other; 
and the very same argument that attempts 
to shew, that children should be excluded 
from baptism, on the ground of incapacity 
to perform its obligations, or a defect in 
qualification to enjoy its privileges, would 
also prove that they ought never to have 
been circumcised ; and thus would directly 
charge God with having established an or- 
dinance for the admission of infants into his 
church, which confers an impossible obli- 
gation: an imputation which must be re- 
jected with abhorrence It is then, I think, 
sufficiently evident, that there is no such dif- 
ference between circumcision and baptism, 
as to make the former a proper medium for 
introducing infants into the church, and the 


was, on th 


latter an insuperable barrier to that privilege. 


If, therefore, children once were received 
into the church, it remains for those who 
would now exclude them, to produce 
their authority for the prohibition.” pp. 
47—49, 


The whole argument which follows 
‘his, and which is designed to estab- 


Y 
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lish the truth that * the church which 
existed among the Jews, was to be 
perpetuaied under the Gospel-dis- 
pensation,” is ably and satisfactorily 
conducted. Tine Gospel was surely 
never meant to reb any creature of 
God of a single privilege, enjoyed 
under any previous dispensation. It 
was, on the contrary, designed to 
multiply those privileges, and throw 
open new avenues of hope and joy to 
a burdened and afflicted world. It 
seems to us nothing short of a libel 
upon Christianity to impute to it the 
intention of abridging the privileges 
in question, and banishing the lambs 
of the flock from the bosom of the 
great Shepherd. 

The author sets out, in the third 
Conversation, by acknowledging that 
the prima facie arguments agains: in- 
fant baptism appear highly plausible. 


*¢ When a person is asked; What! was 
not Jesus Christ himself baptized, after he 
was grown up? Were not the disciples 
of John also adults, when baptized? Had 
not the three thousand, who were convert- 
ed at St. Peter’s first sermon, arrived at 
years of maturity ? Were not the eunuch, 
the jailor, Lydia, and others, all baptized 
on the profession of their faith? And 
where is your instance of a single infant 
baptized? or, where will you find one 
word, which can justify such a practice ? 
When these, and similar questions are put 
to a person, who has never seriously turned 
his thoughts to the subject, he is struck 
with their apparent conclusiveness, and im- 
mediately suspects that he has no solid 
ground to stand upon.” pp. 74, 75. 


Mr. Jgrram, in the next place, ex- 
amines the authority, in favour of in- 
fant baptism, to be derived from the 
expression of our Lord, “ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” And, though 
he abandons these words as directly 
proving the point, he considers them 
as lending a powerful corroborative 
evidence to this practice. 
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«Is not the rebuke of our Lord to his 
disciples a direct contradiction to the sen- 
timent, that infants are improper subjects 
for constituting a part of the Christian 
church? Does not the Saviour declare, 
that so far from this being the case, the 
kingdom of heaven itself is constituted of 
characters of such guileless and childlike 
simplicity? Does not the very act of tak- 
ing them in his arms (which he would 
not have done, had they passed the age 
of infancy,) putting his hands upon them 
and blessing them, indicate that they 
are objects of his tenderest affection, capa- 
ble of his spiritual blessings, and that he 
intended they should always be considered 
as constituting an important part of his 
flock and his church 2” p. 78. 


Mr. Jerram next insists, with con- 
siderable effect, on the fact that the 
Epistles contain no address, nor even 
a reference, to candidates for bap- 
tism ; a class of persons, who, if they 
had existed, must have occupied a 
very prominent place in the regard 
and attention of the Apostles, as they 
do in the present day in Baptist con- 
gregations. His silence, therefore, 
on this point,is a proof of their non- 
existence, and, so far, a proof of the 
practice of infant baptism. 

Another argument is founded upon 
the address of the Apostle to young 
persons, as “in the Lord ;”’ an ex- 
pression which our author justly con- 
siders as unlikely to be applied to any 
but baptized persons. 

After some similar observations 
founded upon detached passages of 
Scripture, Mr. Jerram proceeds to 
inquire into the “ general practice of 
the church, as to this point, from the 
time of the Apostles.” And since to 
those who are unacquainted with the 
large and decisive work of Wall, 
which is chiefly employed in tracing 
out the stream of evidence in favour 
of infant baptism through every age 
of the church, a summary of the 
proofs deduced from this source may 
not be unacceptable, we shall extract 
the brief statement which he gives. 

The author begins by contending 


[Sept. 


that all allusions to adult baptism in, 
the ancient historians, prove Nothing, 
as all Pedobaptists, in common With 
their opponents, insist upon the ne. 
cessity of adult baptism, where the 
rite has not been administered ip 
infancy—a case which must have 
been of continual occurrence in the 
earlier years of the church. 

He next asks, * Supposing infant 
baptism to have been an innovation 
of the second or third century, could 
it be imagined to have been intro. 
duced without the notice and ani- 
madversion of the great body of 
Christians?” But as no such animad.- 
version upon the practice, or notice 
of it, is to be found in the early histo- 
rians of the church, this silence must 
surely be admitted as a proof that the 
practice was no innovation. We give 
Mr. Jerram’s abridged account of 
the testimony of three of the mast 
distinguished of the fathers. 


“ Minister.—Justin Martyr wrote about 
forty years after the Aposties ; and he in- 
forms us, that there were many among 
them, of both sexes, who were then seventy 
or eighty years of age, who had been made 
disciples of Christ when they were infants ; 
and that must have been by baptism: and 
ifso, they must have been baptized in the 
days of the Apostles. 


“ Irenzeus, who flourished bet ween thir- 
ty and forty years after Justin Martyr, and 
between sixty and seventy after the Apos- 
tles, makes use of the following remarkable 
and decisive expressions: ‘He (Jesus 
Christ) came to save all persons by him- 
self; all, 1 say, who are regenerated by 
him unto God ; infants, and little ones, and 
children, and young men, and old men.’ 
This passage is too plain to need any com 
ment: the particular specification of every 
stage of life, from infancy to old age, ren- 
ders it impossible not to see, that, whatever 
may be intended by regeneration, infants 
are capable of partaking of it, and, there- 
fore, are the proper subjects of baptism: 
and if regeneration here be only anothet 
word for baptism, as indeed 1 conceive 't 


really is, then we have the testimony of 


one of the fathers, who lived very nea’ 
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the times of the Apostles, that it was the 
custom of the church to baptize infants. 


“ Origen, who lived about one bundred 
years after the Apostles, says, * Infants are 
baptized for the remission of Sins ; and if 
it be asked, what sins, or at what time they 
sinned, our answer is, No one is free from 
pollution, though his life should be but of 
the length of one day upon the earth.’ In 
this passage, we have a plain declaration, 
that it was the practice of the primitive 
church to baptize infants, and the very rea- 
gon assigned, on which that custom was 
founded, applies to every child born into the 
world, and is equally extensive with human 


nature itself.’ pp. 104, 105. 


He then adds the well-known tes- 
timony derived from the decision of 
the Council of Carthage. 


“Jt appears, that about a hundred and 
fifty years after the times of the Apostles, 
one Fidus, an African bishop, had some 
doubts whether children ought to be bap- 
tized before the eighth day, in order that 
the Christian ordinance might more correct- 
ly correspond with that of Abraham about 
circumcision. Cyprian, bishop of Car- 
thage, therefore, held a convocation of 
bishops, for the purpose of settling this 
question. At this synod, sixty-six bishops 
assembled, and they came to a unanimous 
conclusion, that children were eligible to 
baptism, from the first day of their birth. 
Now it should be noticed, on this decisive 
historical fact, that there was no controver- 
sy at all, whether infants should be bap- 
tized; this was agreed on all hands; it was 
simply, whether the rite should be per- 
formed earlier than the eighth day ; and 
this question was determined against tbe 
objector. If, therefore, the baptizing of 
infants had been an error, it must have 
been of lowe standing—so long, that it had 
found its way into the districts of at least 
sixty-six bishops, and was now established 
beyond the reach of controversy.’? pp. 
106, 107, 


The only counter-testimony from 
among the fathers, noticed by Mr. 
Jerram, is thatof Tertullian; and of 
this he gives the following account : 


. “ This father entertained some very 
strange ideas on various subjects of divini- 
y: he asserted, that a famous heretic, of 
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the name of Montanus, was the Comforter, 
or the Holy Ghost, whom our Lord had 
promised to send; and he held many sin- 
gular notions on other subjects, particular- 
ly on baptism, advising, contrary to the 
universal custom, not only to delay the bap- 
tizing of Infants, but also to defer the ordi- 
nance in all cases, till they arrive at that 
period of life, when it might be supposed 
there would be few or no temptations to 
sin, and when the strength of corruption 
would be so reduced by age, that it might 
be fairly presumed the individual was plac- 
ed beyond the reach of danger; and this 
sentiment was adopted by various of his 
followers, and at different periods of the 
church was again revived. But you per- 
ceive that this was one of the first efforts 
that was made to set aside infant baptism, 
and to change what was admitted to be the 
constant practice of the eburch; for if it 
had not been the custom to baptize in- 
fants, why did Tertullian, about the hun- 
dredth year after the Apostles, attempt to 
dissuade them from the practice ? His ob- 
jection, therefore, incontrovertibly estab- 
lishes that practice ; for there would have 
been no room for the one without the 
other. Then, again, observe the principle 
on which he grounds his objection. It was 
not, that infant baptism was an innovation, 
perfectly unknown in the first and purest 
age of the church, which he most assuredly 
would have shewn, if it had been un inno- 
vation; and this argument would have. 
been so direct and decisive as to have over- 
thrown the contrary system, without the 
necessity of having recourse to any other— 
he says not, however, one word about this ; 
but contends that infants could have no 
sins to wash away, that sins after baptism 
were peculiarly dangerous, and that it 
should be performed at a period when fur- 
ther sinning became almost impossible.— 
Now, by leaving out the very argument by 
which alone the least plausibility could be 
given to his sentiments, he has tacitly ac- 
knowledged that no such argument could 
be adduced, and therefore his testimony is 
most decisive in support of the practice 
which I have been so long advocating,” pp. 
108—110. 


It ought to be added to this state 
ment, that the reasonings and asser- 
tions of Tertullian are often grossly 
inaccurate and contradictory; and 
that there can scarcely be a more de- 
cisire symptom of weakness in any 
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cause than the employment of such 
an advocate. We recommend any 
of our reavers who may entertuin a 
doubt upon the subject, to consider 
the list of inaccuracies, upon this 
very point of baptism, and upon origi- 
nal sin, produced by Wail, in his ela- 
borate work upon baptism. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Jer- 
ram’s little treatise upon this disput- 
ed subject. He afterwards touches 
upon some subordinate points, and 
especially upon the mode of admi- 
nistering baptism by sprinkling. Into 
this inquiry we are, at present, unable 
to follow him. But we think that 
every candid reader of this work is 
likely to rise from it convinced that 
the riie may be lawfully administered 
after this mode ; especiaily where, 
as in the Church of Enyland, the 
minister is enjoined to perform it by 
immersion if the parents or sponsors 
desire it. Nor is it our intentioh to 
accompany him through the argu- 
ment at the end of the volume on 
the subject of certain objections to 
the Church of Esgland ; though we 
are disposed io consider this p rt of 
the work as the most original of the 
whole. Whoever has any difficulties 
on the subject of the connexi.n of 
church and state—on the specific 
enumeration of the articles of faith 
—on prescribed formularies of wor- 
ship-—and on the internal govern. 
ment of the church, will be likely, 
we think, to find a resolution of them 
in these few pages. We should be 
sorry, indeed, if they should seduce 
him from the more copious reason- 
ings of Hooker. But this is not the 
age ofgreat books. And, with many 

ersons, we shall be glad to com- 
pound for the perusal of larger vo- 
lumes by the serious study even of 
this little one. In these days of rest. 
less innovation, we are increasingly 
convinced of the importance of suf- 
fering men to trust as little as pos- 
sible in religion to mere report, or 
custom, or inheritance. The veri- 
ties of religoin, and even the reason. 
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ings which respect its mode of ad. 
ministration, Must not be thus negli. 
gently tre.ted. He who inspects the 
theological horizon will find that 
many of the falling stars which are 
Strewed so thickly around him are 
not regular luminaries—that they 
have reached their station in the 
church by some anomalous Jaw of 
motion, and that they tall from their 
high sphere because they were never 
fitted to occupy it.—Here we have 
in part to complain of our universities 
themselves. When will the neces. 
sity be felt of giving, to those design- 
ed for the ministry, a more specific 
education ? When will it be ackuow- 
ledged that the dialectics of Aristotle, 
and the analytics of Waring, are not 
the grand essentials in clerical edy- 
cation? For the church itself, tow- 
ever, we al present entertain no fear, 
It is our firm persuasion that the body 
of pious men ts daily increasing both 
among its lay and clerical members, 
And, if so, these, next to its great 
Head, are the elements of its exten- 
sion and its perpetuity. 

A church never long survives the 
piety of its clergy. Mr. Burke, in- 
deec, in his celebrated work on the 


French Revolution, @€ndeavours to 


prove that that national convulsion 
swallewed up a large number of cler- 
gy distinguished for their piety. If 
this statement were accurate, it would 
not disprove our assertion, because a 
political revolution may, by a sort of 
side-blow, crush and extinguish 2 
church of the bighest sanctity. But 
we g:estionthe fict. With the Port 
royalists bad expired much of the 
real piety of the French Church; and 
its downfal would have been but 4 
natural result of this decay of religion, 
even had no peculiar and overwhelm- 
ing storm arisen to hasten the cates 
trophe. In like manner, the grand dls- 
memberment of the Church of Rome, 
and the defection of a considerable 
portion of Europe from its pale, fol- 
lowed the depravation of the priest 
hood. We trust,then, itis not mereer 
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thusiasm to hope that the revival of 
relicion among the clergy of our land 
will be followed by a deepening and 
strengthening of the foundations of 
our Establishment. Nor are we al- 
together hopeless that the more lite- 
rate and spiritual of the dissenting 
body will learn gradually to sacrifice 
their objections on subordinate points, 
in proportion as scriptural principles 
and ardent piety are seen to prevail 
in the Church of England. Perhaps 
they will find that the comparative 
repose of an establishment, if danger- 
ous, on the one hand, to zeal and ac- 
tivity, is yet conducive, on the other, 
to the growth of the more quiet and 
not less valuable graces of our holy 
religion. They will certainly wish 
to retire from a land of contention to 
a land of peace ; and will be satisfied 
to worship God at the altar where so 
many of their fathers have sought 
and found peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Much as we esteem every 
well-meant and useful defence of re- 
ligion which issues from the press, 
we are confident that, towards the 
accomplishment of this happy end, 
the life of a diligent and affectionate 
pastor of a parish will often accom- 
plish more than volumes of contro- 
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versy, even though conducted in the 
mild and.tolerant spirit of this excel- 
lent little volume. 

The eloquence of a holy life is 
never wasted. It arrests the senses, 
and convinces the heart. And when 
all those among us who have been 
brought in infancy to baptism shall 
shew that ¢o them it has not been a 
mere empty ceremony; that the 
sprinkling of the purifying element 
was truly emblematic of that better 
sprinkling of the blood of s Redeemer 
which cleanses the soul from its de- 
filements ; and that they bear the 
impress of the Cross not merely on 
their foreheads but on their hearts ;— 
at that happy day, should it ever ar- 
rive, we do not despair of seeing 
every pious Baptist relinquish his 
objections, and anxiously desiring for 
his child the sacraments, of which he 
discovers the benefit in the princi- 
ples and life of the Churchman. In 
the mean time, we can only pray to 
the Father of Mercies for that happy 
period when differences of this kind 
shall no ionger divide the Christian 
Church; when there shall be “ one 
Lord, one faith, one daftism, one 
God and Father of all.” 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&Se. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for pubiication:—Gleanings 
in Africa, by G. A, Robertson ;—Italy in 
1818, 1819, by John Scott ;—Elements of 
Gymnastics, or Exercises and Sports, as 
adopted by Pestalozzi ;—Tour of the Rhine, 
iN SiX Monthly parts, by R. Ackerman ;— 
Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili;— 
Beauties of Ireland, and also Beauties of 
Scotland, by J N. Brewer ;—Waltham Ab- 
bey, by J. ibery ;—Picture of ‘Yarmouth, 
by J. Preston ;—Literary and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Galloway, by T. Murray ;— 
Letters from Persia. © 


In the press :—The Family Mansion. by 
Christ. Obsery, No, 213 


Mrs Taylor of Ongar ;—The first Number 
of the Cambro-Briton, to be continued 
monthly ;—Poems, by Jobn Clare, a North- 
amptonshire Peasant ;—Venezuela and Tri- 
nidad, &c. from the French of M. La- 
vaysse ;—Homilies for the Young, by the 
Rev, H. Marriott ;—Geraldine, or Medes 
of Faith and Practice; by a Lady. 


Morrison's Chinese Dictionary.—In April, 
1818, Dr. Morrison determined to com. 
merce the Second Part of his Chinese Die- 
tionary, under an impression that he could 
complete it in one year, and thus deliver to 
the subscribers a quarto volume, of about 
1000 pages, containing an alphabetic ars 
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rangement, of at least 12,000 of the most 
usual Chinese characters, with numerous 
examples and appropriate indices. He has 
completed the manuscript within the time 
to which he limited himself; but the press 
has not yet worked off more than about 
8,000 characters, included in 600 pages. It 
will be near the end of the year 1819 be- 
fore this volume can be completed. 


The first year’s work, by the East-India 
Company’s English and Chinese press, was 
under 200 pages; during the last twelve 
months it has worked off more than 600 
pages, which evinces an increased facility 
in carrying on the undertaking. In this 
view of the case, the thirty years, which 
Julius Von Klaproth has assigned for the 
completion of the Dictionary, will be re. 
duced to one-third of that period ; and if 
the facilities increase in the same ratio as 
they have done since its commencement, 
the time of its completion will be conside- 
rably under ten years. 


A statement has been published of the 
money collected for erecting a monument 
to the memory of the late Princess Char- 
lotte ; by which it appears, that the total 
amount is 12,346/. 


By an act passed during the late session, 
the proprietors of salt works are authorized 
to send out salt for the use of agricul'ure,du- 
ty free —The act requires, that the salt shall 
be mixed in the i of one bushel of 
soot or ashes, to three bushels of salt. The 
penalty for applying it to any other purpose 
than agriculture is 100/. Twenry-four 
hours? notice is required before salt can be 
loaded for this purpose. 


Carrier Pigeons.-—Thirty-two pigeons, 
with the word Antwerp marked on their 
wings, were fately sent to London, where 
they were let loose, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, afier having their wings counter- 
marked London. The same day, towards 
noon, one of them arrived at home: a quar- 
ter of an hour later, a second arrived ; and 
the following day, twelve others; making 
fourteen in all. 


By the report presentéd to the general 
meeting of the managers of the Southamp- 
ton Row savings bank on the 28th July, it 
appears that this institution has received 
up to that date, since its establishment in 
February, 1817, 70,544/, in 15,576 de- 


iy from 3212 individuals, consisting 
O — 


1286 Domestic servants, 
1069 Persons connected with trade and 
manufactures, 
131 Labourers and porters, 
353 Minors, 
10 Friendly and other societies, 
383 Persons not particularly described. 


Nearly two-thirds of the deposits were in 
sums varying from one shilling to one 
guinea, 


* The following is said to be an accurate 
statement of the circumstanees connected 
with the acquisition of the Stuart papers: 
—About two years since these important 
documents were discovered at Rome, by 
Mr. Watson, a Scots gentleman, then resi- 
dent in that city, in a situation which must 
soon have produced their destruction, from 
the joint operation of vermin and the ele- 
ments. M. Cosarini, the auditor of the 
Pope, was the executor of Cardinal York, 
the Jast male descendant of James II. The 
executor did not long survive the Cardinal; 
and his successor, M. Tassoni, became his 
representative as executor of the Cardinal 
York. To M. Tassoni, therefore, applica- 
tion was made for leave to examine the 
papers. It was granted, together with per- 
mission to copy at pleasure, This last in- 
dulgence was soon discovered, from the 
number and importance of the documents, 
to present labour almost without end, and 
led to the acquisition of the originals, by 
purchase, from M. Tassoni. Though the 
sum which he received for them was incon- 
siderable, yet so little value did M_ Tasso- 
ni set upon them, that he considered him- 
selfoverpaid. As they were perused, how- 
ever, their importance became known; and 
Mr. Watson considered himself under no 
necessity of concealing the value of private 
property, which he had legally bought from 
a competent vender, But ander an arbi- 
trary governmen|, right is not always a 
protection. The archives of the Stuarts 
were seized by an order of the papal go- 
vernment, in the apartments of the prepri- 
etor; and Cardinal Gonsalvi, it is said, jus- 
tified this despotic act by a brief avowal, 
that the Stuart papers were too great 4 
prize for any subject to possess, The pro- 
prietor in vain remonstraied against the in- 
justice, and at length notified his determ!- 
nation toappeal te his own government. 
The Roman government, upon further re- 
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flection, saw the measures which it had 
adopted could neither be justified nor tole - 
rated; and in this dilemma, it sought re- 
fuge by means of a curious expedient: it 
offered to the prince regent, as a present, 
that property which had been taken by 
furce from one of his subjects, In Great 
Britain, the rights of kings ard subjects are 
better understood. The British govern- 
ment never denied the right of Mr. Wat- 
son to property which he had fairiy bought 
—though it wisely entered into a negotia- 
tion with him for the purpose of rendering 
objecis of such peculiar national interest the 
property of the nation, A commission, 
composed of the following gentlemen, has 


‘ been appointed by a royal warrant of the 


prince regent, to examine therr contents, 
and report on their value; namely, Sir 
James Mackintosh, M. P.; Mr. W.Wynne, 
M.P.; Mr. Croker, M. P.; Mr. Hamilton, 
Under Secretary of State; Dr. Clarke; Mr. 
Heber; and Mr. Pollen, as secretary. 


The catalogue ofthe Leipsig Fair for 
1819, announces the numbers of literary 
works already published, or on the point 
of publication, and ready for delivery, as 
fullows : 


Works in German, Greek, or Latin 2469 


List of New Publications. 
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Theatrical Pieces . ...... S54 
Musical Works .....e.. 308 
Works in Foreign Languages . . . 269 


Sweden. According to certain research- 
es lately made in Sweden, on the different 
kinds of wood indigenous to the country, it 
is ascertained that the birch reaches the 
farthest north, growing beyond the 70th 
degree, the pine reaches to the 69th; the 
fir-tree to the 68th; the osier, willow, as- 
pin, and quince, to the 66th; the cherry 
and apple-tree to the 63d; the oak to the 
60th; and the beechtothe 57th: while the 
lime-tree, ash, elm, poplar, and walnut, are 
only to be found in Scania. 


India.--A gratifying instance of the wise 
and equitable administration of law by the 
British authorities in India, was recently 
shewn on a trial in the Recorder’s Court at 
Bombay, on an formation filed by the 
King’s Advocate General against two offi- 
cers, the one for sending, and the other for 
carrying a challenge to Charles Norris, Esq. 
Magistrate at Kaira, in consequence of his 
having pronounced judgment according to 
the law, on some followers of their regi- 
ment, who had cut down fruit trees belong- 
ing to the natives. Both defendants were 
found guilty, and were sentenced to eleven 


Collections of Maps and Atlasses $0 months imprisonment, 
Novels, mostlynew  . . «© «*e = 28 
pm 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THEOLOGY. 

National Mercies demand National 
Yhankfulness ; a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Chatteris, Cambridge- 
shire, on Sunday, Sept. 12, 1819. By the Rev. 
i? weenie A. B. Curate of Chatteris. 
ls, 6d. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian: by Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M. A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Curate of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, London. Royal 18ma. Is. 

Various Views of Death; by the Rev. 
T. Watson. 8vo. 6s. 

The Revival of Popery; its intolerant 
Character, political Tendency, encroaching 


Demands, and unceasing Usurpations ; de- 


tailed in a Series of Letters to Wm. Wil- 

berforce, Esq. M. P.; by Wm Blair. 8vo. 
Fifty six Sermons, preached on several 

Occasions; to which are added Two 

Fracts; by John Rogers, 1/. 1s. 

An Apocryphal Book of a very early 


Date, supposed to have been lost, cated 
“the Ascension of Isaiah,” in Ethiopic, 
with a Latin and English Translation ; by 
Rich. Laurence. 8v .7s 6d. 

Lessons on Scripture Chronology, with a 
coloured Scale; by J. Poole. 1s. 3d. 

Immanuel’s Crown, or the Devinity of 
Christ demonstrated; by the Rev. Rich. 
Newman, 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

Dialogues on the D: ctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church. 8vo. 8s. 

Second Course of Family Sermons ; by 
the Rev. H. Marriott. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Attempt toward an Improved Trans. 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon, from 
the Original Hebrew ; by the Rev. George 
Holden = &vo. 16s, 

The Christian Worship: a Sermon; by 
T. L O‘Beirne, D. D. 1s. 6d. 

Principles anid Pract:ces of pretended 
Reformers in Chureb and State; by Ar. 
tbur Kenny, D D_ 10s 6d 

A Discourse delivered at the Genera! 
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Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in Bristol, Sept. 1818; by John Forster. 
3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Walks through Ireland in 1816, 17, and 
18; by J.B. Trotter. 8vo, 11s. 

Gieanings at Buenos Ayres; by Major 
Alex. Gillespie, R. M. 8vo. with maps, 10/. 

A Tour in the Highlands of Scotland. 
8vo. 9s 6d, 

Walks through Kent, with TwentyViews, 
by Mr. Deeble, and a Map. fovolscap 8vo. 
10s 6d. 

Beauties of Cambria. 
folio, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the Island of Ma- 
deira. 4s. 

Excursions through Ireland, No. 1.; by 
T. Cromwell, Illustrated by 600 engrav- 
ings. 12mo. 2s. Gd 8vo. 4s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal; by J. 
B. H. Savigny and A. Correard. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

Travels through France in 1817; by the 
Duke d’Angouleme. 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of eminent Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the British Empire 8vo. 16s 

Franklin’s Memoirs: the third or con- 
cluding volume in 4to, illustrated with 
Plates; by William Temple Franklin. 

Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons. 
1/. 16s. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Life of James the Second, King of 
England, &c.; by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, 2 
vols. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

Memoirs of James Grahame, Marquis of 
Montrose. 8vo. 12s, 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis ; by J. 
G. Children. 8vo. 16s. 

A Conchological Dictionary of the British 
Islands; by Dr. Turton; with 100 speci- 
mens, 9s, plain,—14s. coloured. 


Part I. oblong 


8vo. 
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Letters on French History; by J. Big- 
land. 12mo. 6s. 

The Wrongs of Children, &c.; ina Se. 
ries of Essays on Education ; by the Rey, 
A. Bell, D. D 3s. 

An Abridgment of Matthiz’s Greek 
Grammar; by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, 

A Manual of Directions for forming and 
conducting a School according to the Ma- 
dras System. 12mo, 2s, 

Conversations on General History ; by 
A. Jamieson. 12mo. 6s, 

Letters on History, in two parts, 12mo. 
5s. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and 
the State of the Weatier from 1804 to 
1816; by T. Bateman. 8voe5 9s. 

Prolusions on the presen: Greatness of 
Britain, on Modern Poetry, and on the pre- 
sent Aspect of the World; by Sharon 
Turner, lame. 5s. 6d 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope; with a View to the Lafor. 
mation of Bmigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope. 1s, 


The Cape Calender and Guide, 4s 6d. 
A General History of Music : compris. 
ing the Lives of eminent Compvosers and 
musical Writers; by Tho. Busby, Mas, 
Doc. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

A Critical Examination of Cobbett’s Eng. 
lish Grammar. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. 
John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life; 
by the Rev. Jas. Mrton. 8vo. 12s. 

Parga, with illustrative Notes, 8vo. 5s. 
6d. 

Specimens of the Living British Poets; 
with Biographical Notices and Critical Re- 
marks: by the Rev. G. Croly. 

Political Essays, with Sketches of Public 
Characters ; by W. Hazlitt. 14s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Commitee of the National Society 
announce, in their Seventh Report, that its 
progress during the present year has kept 
pace with that of former periods ; that a 
considerable accession has been made of 
new schools to the number of those before 
established ; that the zeal and energy of the 
public, in extending the operations of the 
system, remain unabated; and that the 
blessings which it carries with it, as they 
are diffusing themselves through a wider 


range, are more a felt and more uni. 
versally acknowledged. 


The funds last year were nearly exhaust- 
ed, The Committee, however, besides keep- 
ing up the ful! establishment of training 
masters at the Central School, and incurring 
such other expenses as could not be re- 
trenched without injury to the establish- 
ment, continued their grants to schools, 
though within narrower limits than their 
inclinations would have led them to 42 
In the spring of the present year, thei 
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funds became completely exhausted They 
Jetermined, therefore, as the mst eligible 
plan, to call a public meeting, for the pur- 
ose of considering this important part of 


the Society's affairs. 


At this meeting the most satisfactory tes- 
timonies were borne to the good which has 
been extensively diffused through the coun- 
try by meaus of the institution ; and liberal 
subscriptions were contributed befvre the 
slose of the meeting. 


The Committee mention, with peculiar 
satisfaction, donations of 500/. from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent; 500/. 
from her late Majesty ; 100 guineas from 
his royal highness the Duke of York; 100 
cuneas from the Prince and Princess of 
Humbourg ; 50/. from her royal highness 
the Princess Augusta; and 100 guineas 
from his royal highness the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg. Among the munificent contribu- 
tions received, are two of 500/. each from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
veing the third donation which those vene- 
rable bodies Lave granted towards extend- 
ing the blessings of National Education, 
The total of contributions for the year 
amounts to a sum of above 6,500/. 


In addition to these donations, the Com- 
mitlee report an increase in the annual 
subscriptions. These have hitherio fallen 
sort of the expenses connected with the 
maintenance of the Central School ; and it 
was deemed a matter of primary import- 
ance to procure such an increase as would 
meet the annual expenses. A recommen- 
dation to this effect was accordingly made 
by his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and (principally by a number of subscri- 
hers consenting to double their subscrip- 
tions) an increase in the regular annual in- 
come has already taken place, to the amount 
of more than 200). The Committee en- 
tertain the sanguine hope, that further ad- 
ditions to the annual sabscriptions will be 
made, so as fully to provide for the una- 
voidable annual expenditure of the estab- 
lishment, and to leave the sum contributed 
by donations to be wholly appropriated to 
the very important object of directly estab- 
lishing the system in different parts of the 
country. 


The Committee proceed to a brief detail 
of the general success which bas attended 
the extension of this system of education, 
and of the manner in which the funds have 


been expended during the course of the 
last year. 


The Central School, in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens, which is not only intended to educate 
a large number of poor children in a very 
populous part of the metropolis, but also 
to serve as a model of the manner in which 
the national system is conducted, and te 
train masters and mistresses in the perfect 
knowledge of the system, continues to an- 
swer these several designs in as perfect a 
manner as can be desired. The average 
number of boys for the last year has been 
606; that of girls 305; and, adding the 
numbers of the present to those of former 
years, the whole number of those who have 
received education in the Central School, 
since its first establishment, amounts to 
more than 4300‘ Visitors from all parts of 
the kingdom, many of whom are of the 
highest rank, and amounting in the whole 
to nearly 5000, have inspected it at various 
times during the course of the last year ; 
and have uniformly expressed the greatest 
admiration of the order and regularity with 
which the whole is conducied, and the im- 
provement which the children make in use- 
ful elementary knowledge. The number 
of masters admitted in the last year, and 
retained by the Society forthe purpose of 
being sent to such schools as may apply, is 
42—of mistresses, admitted for a similar 
purpose, 22. The total number of schools 
which have been directly assisted with in- 
structers from the Central School amounts 
to 211. 


Several instances have occurred, in which 
conductors of schools for the higher de- 
partments of education have requested 
permission for themselves, or their assist- 
ants, to attend for the purpose of acquiring 
perfect instruction in the system, These 
requests have been unifirmly complied 
with, and the warmest thanks have been 
expressed by those to whom the indulgence 
has been granted. 


The Committee report the union of 230 
new schools, thus bringing the total num- 
ber of schools in union to 1,239. The re- 
turns from the schools united in former 
years generally mention an increase in their 
numbers to have taken place, but do not 
specify to what amount: probably the aug. 
mentation inthis year amounts to 25 000; 
and the whole uumber of children in schools 
united, to the amount of 180,000. A great 
number of schools are also formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, in which the 
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national system is adopted in all its essen. 
tial characters, and which, though not in 
union, have principally owed their establish- 
ment to the impulse which the Society has 
given to the feelings of the public, on the 
subjeet of national education. Probably 
above 230,000 children are at this time 
under a course of elementary instruction 
in schools, either directly united with the 
National Society, or formed essentially on 
its plan, 


In regard to the City of London Auxilia- 
ry Schools, the Society mention with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, the exhibition of the na- 
tional system, in the Egyptian Hail at the 
Mansion House, in the presence of her 
late Majesty, and several branches of the 
Royal Family, who graciously expressed 
their admiration at the perfection to which 
it has been brought. 


The establishment of National Schools 
at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and at Honduras, 
has been mentioned in former years. In 
the former place the school established for 
boys is continually increasing in numbers 
and usefulness: 260 boys having been re- 
ceived into it within 10 months from its 
first formation ; and the example of its suc-" 
cess has encouraged the formation of a 
girls’ school, for which 1,000/. have been 
liberally subscribed. Nor are the benefits 
of the institution in that quarter likely to 
be confined to Halifax; masters have al- 
ready been trained there for the purpose of 
conveying the system to other parts of 
North America, 


At the settlement of Honduras the im- 
provement which the children have made, 
and the order and regularity introduced 
among them, are mentioned by the con- 
ductors of the school with peculiar satis- 
faction, 


In the Report of the last and preceding 
years it was stated, that the national sys- 
tem had been carried to many different 
parts of Europe; to France, Russia, and 
Switzerland : Sweden is now to be added 
tothe number. An application was re- 
ceived from the Swedish minister, for a na- 
tive of Sweden to be permitted to attend the 
Central School for the purpose of learning 
the system. He had been sent from that 
country, under royal authority, with that 
express design; and, after remaining in 
attendance at the school a sufficient time, 
he has returned to Sweden. 





[Se pt: 


Among the foreign countries to which 
there is a prospect of imparting this ex. 
cellent system of instruction, through the 
means of the National Society, are to be 
mentioned the town and vicimty of Nice 
in the king of Sardinia’s dominions, lt 
lately occurred to several Engl sh residents 
there, and especiaily to Mr. Morton Pir 
on perceiving the wretched state of the 
large and destitute population (consisting 
of about $0,000.) the total want of jn. 
struction for the lower classes, and the ab. 
ject state of vagrant idleness in which the 
children swarm about the streets and 
roads, that an attempt to introduce the na. 
tional system of education would, if pro. 
secuted with success, be attended with the 
happiest effects on the moral condition of 
the lower orders Accordingly application 
was made to the Society, in January last, 
for some sets of the elementary books, to. 
gether with such full instructions as might 
be required for the formation and conduct 
of a school. The request was immedi- 
ately complied with, and the books gent by 
the earliest conveyance. It was the inten- 
tion of those who take an interest in the 
project, to form without delay a committee 
at Nice, for the purpose of carrying it 
into execution, and as a first step to cause 
the elementary books to be translated into 
the Italian language. 


The Committee, in sheir Report of last 
year, mentioned the formation of a Seciety 
for promoting the Education ef the Poor 
within the Government of Bombay, and that 
the communications they had received from 
Archdeacon Barnes of the zeal and energy 
with which the cause was supported at 
that presidency, afforded the fairest prom- 
ise of successful results. By a subsequent 
letter a request was communicated from 
the Archdeacon, in the name of the So- 
ciety there, that a master, thoroughly in- 
structed in the system at the Central 
School, might be provided and sent cut 
with the least possible delay, themselves 
engaging to defray the expense of the pas- 
sage, and to give a liberal salary, to com- 
mence from the period :f his leaving Eng- 
land. The East India Directors have kind- 
ly consented to grant him a passage, and 
he has now left England for his destination. 


The Committee proceed to render an 
account of che manner in which they have 
executed their office of making donations 
in aid of the erection of schools in various 
parts of the kingdom. The whole num 
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ber of these amounts to 63; which appear 
to have been prudently and usefully be- 


stowed. 


The Committee express their confident 
hope, that a very material improvement In 
the religious and moral condition of the 
luwer elasses is progressively taking place 
fom what is now doing, and is likely to be 
further dune by the national system of in- 
steuction, When it is considered, what a 
rapid succession is continually going on of 
the individual children who compose these 
schools, and how considerable a portion of 
the whole number are annually sent forth 
into the mass of society, having imbibed 
the nseful instruction there afforded, the 
Society not unreasonably derive the most 
gratifying anticipations of what may be ef- 
fected in the pregress of years by so large 
a part of our population trained from their 
early years, by wholesome discipline, to 
religious and moral habits, .and in at- 
tacument to the establishments of their 
country in church and state. In regard to 
the happy eflect of national education in 
preserving the rising generation from the 
taint of evil, they mention, that out of 
about five bundred juvenile delinquents 
committed to prison in| Londen, only 14 
have been found amongst those who have 
received education in any of the national 
schools, 


The Committee justly remark, that while 
so much real good has been done, and is 
wow doing, it should be remembered, that 
much remains to be done. Many populous 
parishes are now without any national 
school, and the whole number of schools 
already established falls very far short of 
the number of parishes in the kingdom. 
On these grounds it is anxiously hoped, that 
the contemplation of the guod already ef- 
fected wiil only serve to stimulate the 
friends of the Society to increased exertion 
and activity. 


There isan ample Appendix affixed to 
the Report, from which we may pevhaps 
have some future opportunity oi gleaning 
extracts. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


The Report of the Committee in 1818, 
stated, that the number of schools in the 
year 1818 was $92, and of scholars 32,516; 
that many applications had been received 
for the formation of additional schools in 
various places ; that the expenditure of the 
Society exceeded its income, so that a ba- 
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lance of upwards of 700/. was due to the 
treasurer; and that the Committee felt 
much anxiety at witnessing the contrast 
between the opening prospects, and the de- 
ficient means of this important and useful 
institution, 


The operations of the Society have been 
so much extended, that in the present year 
the number of schools is 480, and of pu- 
pils 46,976. ‘The subscriptions and con- 
tributions from Irelahd, within the last 
year, have amounted to upwards of 800/. 


The system which has been adopted and 
pursued with relation to the instruction 
and discipline of the schools, the conduct 
and payment of the masters, and the duties 
of the inspectors, continues in full and ef: 
fective operation; and the regulation, 
which proportions the payment of the mas. 
ters, by a certain standard of proficiency 
in their pupils is stated to be found very 
beneficial, 


A gentleman of respectability and be- 
nevolence, who has established free schools 
at his own expense, in a very wild and law- 
less part of Ireland, writes to the Society’s 
agent: 


‘* Having heard that the London Hiber- 
nian Sociely are anxious to assist those 
who are desirous to establish schools in 
their neigh bourbood, I should be very hap- 
py to have their aid in behalf of two 
schools, of about a year’s standing. It may, 
however, be proper to state, that though 
wishing for this assistance, it is by no 
means with an idea of reducing my own 
expenditure upon them.” 


An.actwe and zealous clergyman in 
Ireland thus writes :— 


“1 forward an application for the es- 
tablishment of another school within my 
parish, and at the same time cannot resist 
the opportunity of expressing a very grate- 
ful sense of the advantage already confer- 
red upon this neighbourhood by the schoels 
upon this fcundation; by means of which 
I have the satisfaction of being materially 
aided in the improvement and civil:zation 
of the rising population in my parish, where- 
in, Op a moderate average, four hundred 
young person’ are daily instructed. I feel de- 
sirous of adding my mite of approbation to 
the plan pursued by the Hibernian Society, 
as being practically the best, and the most 
effective, cf anv that has been attempted 
for the improvement of thie cogntry.” 
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The following is a classification of the 
visitors, who undertake and regularly exe- 
cute the superintendance of the schools :— 
215 schools, under clergymen of the estab- 
lishment ; 118 under noblemen and gentle- 
men resident in the vicinity of the schools ; 
$4 under Roman Catholic priests ; 9 under 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers ; 9 under 
ladies; and 63 have no visitors, being in 
situations not contiguous to the residence 
of clergymen or gentlemen. 


With respect to the Catholic Clergy, re- 
ferred to in the foregoing account, the Com- 
mittee hope their visitati ns proceed from 
a friendly disposition towards the Society, 
and not merely from a passive concurrence 
in its measures. Their conduct, indeed, 
is in striking con'rast with that of a majori- 
ty of their brethren, who, in several coun- 
ties, have manifested renewed hostility to 
the measures pursued by the Society. 
“ But,” says the Committee’s correspond- 
ent in Ireland, ** the issue of the contest is 
not doubtful: the feelings of the lower or- 
ders, wherever the schools have been estab- 
lished, are on the side of the Society. Its 
labours have also tended to rouse the Pro. 
testants to a sense of duty, and the Society 
may look with confidence for that energetic 
co-operation on their part, of which there 
was not the smallest appearance at the 
commencement of their operations. This 
change of sentiment produced by the exer- 
tions of the Society, both on the lower or- 
ders of the Catholics and on the leading 
men among the Protestants, is invaluable. 
In the county of ~——-, a Catholic popula- 
tion, long sunk in darkness and supersti- 
tion, and which could not be prevailed upon 
to accept the holy Scriptures as a gift, now 
manifest such an anxiety to pessess the 
sacred volume, as t» purchase, with avidi- 
ty, every copy that is exposed for sale. 
Schoolmasters are also coming forward to 
purchase Testaments for their pupils; and 
they declare, that no influence shall deter 
them from doing this. It is proposed to 
improve these favourable dispositions to the 
utmost. 


Instruction in the Irish language is still 
continued to all who are disposed to read 
init, who understand only this language, 
and to whom itis the vernacular tongue : 
but to educate children through the medi- 
um ofthe Irish language exclusively, the 
Society conceive would not be useful, if it 
were practicable, and it is not likely that 
any parent would send his children to 
school upon these terms To adults who 
may desire to be taught to read the Irish 
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Scriptures without reference to the English 
tongue the Society’s night schools are wel} 
adapted. 


The enlarged operations of the Society 
have made it necessary, that the expenses 
of this year should be increased by print. 
ing 40,000 Spelling-books for the use of 
the schools. —The Committee renew their 
expressions of gratitude to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for 1000 English Bi. 
bles, 2000 English Testaments, 500 Irish 
Testaments, and 100 in the Celtic charac. 
ter, which have been kindly and fratui- 
tously afforded for the service of the sister 
country. There have also been purchased, 
within the year, eight Bibles and 2962 Tes. 
taments. The demand for the Scriptures 
is increasing, not only by the augmented 
number of the'schools, but by the desire of 
such as reside in their vicinity, to possess 
the sacred volume, the distribution of 
which has produced such beneficial results. 
The enlarged operations of the Society 
have anticipated its resources ; and occa- 
sioned an advance by the treasurer, on the 
credit of the Society, of 1342/. 15s. 2d. 


The following is a list of the Society’s 
schools :—= 


Counties. Schools. Scholars. 
Sligo 46 4192 
Leitrim 59 5543 
Fermanagh 59 4513 
Donegal 47 3649 
Cavan 35 3592 
Roscommon 18 2038 
Mayo 44 S781 
Galway 2 1889 
Longford 9 830 
Tyrone 56 9005 
Monaghan 50 6414 
Clare 3 250 


Evening schools for 
instructing adults (. 221 
in the Irish Scrip- os cated 
tures. 





480 46,976 


The following comparative statement 
will shew the progress of the Society, 
from year to year, from its commencement. 


Schools. Children. 

In 1814 145 8,342 
1815 242 11,916 
1816 320 19,312 
1817 347 27 776 
1818 392 32.516 
1819 A480 46,976 
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WARD'S DESCRIPTION OF THE RE- 
LIGION OF INDIA. 


The following brief but fearful descrip- 
tion of the religion of India was lately 
given by the Rev William Ward, one of 
ihe senior missionaries at Serampore, in an 
address delivered by him in this country, 
which he has visited for the re-establish- 
ment of his health, after a residence in In- 


dia of nearly twenty years. 


“In India, it is universally maintain- 
ed— 

“1, That the one God is an insulated Be- 
ing ; that he is separated from all created 
intelligences; that he bas nothing to do 
with creatures, in which class the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Destroyer, are plac- 
ed. Thus the connexion is destroyed be- 
tween God and his creatures. To the One 
God, not a single prayer is offered; no 
tribute of praise ascends. . 


“9, That man is not an accountable crea- 
ture. Believing man to be entirely mate- 
rial, and attributing all action to spirit, 
they assert that he is the chariot and God 
the charioteer; thus exonerating them- 
selves from all accountableness. 


“3. That the present state is not a state 
of probation. If man be not a responsible 
being, the wicked cannot be exhorted to 
forsake his wey, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts. The Gentoo, in accordance 
with this sentiment, gives himself up to 
the commission of iniquity. 


“ These three articles form what may be 
called their Philosophical Creed. 


“ That which may be denominated their 
Popular Creed maintains— 


“J. That dathing in a river washes 
away sin, Thus one part of their Creed 
contradicts another; for the second article 
oftheir Philosophical Creed implies, that 
sii is. a nonentity. In conformity, however, 
with this article, millions of people repair 
to the Ganges every morning and evening, 
to wash away their sins. 


“3. That all sin is consumed and taken 
away by the repetition of the name of God. 
This delusion is embraced by the whole 
population, 


“3. That their created gods are to be 
worshipped. One of these is an infamous 
character. He is renowned for licentious- 
hess, and his festivals are abominable. 


_ “4. Another part of the popular religion 
1S the worship of the image of a monkey. 
Christ. Obsery. Ne. 213. 


Religion of India—Martyrdom of a Christian. 
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To him offerings are made and prayers 
are presented, by Brahmins appointed for 
that purpose. 


** Another branch of their religion con- 
Sists in ebscenity and abominations, 80 de- 
testible as not to be stated to a Christian 
audience. I have been obliged to close my 
window shutters ; and to seek for my chil- 
dren, that I might remove them to a distant 
apartment. As lust and cruelty consti- 
tuted the religion of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, so it is in India. ‘he cruelty of 
the Gentoo religion appears in suspension 
upon two hooks ; in the piercing of the 
tongue by a sharp instrument, and drawing 
a snake through it; in the devotees throw. 
ing themselves from elevated places upon 
knives ; in pilgrims perishing in the hot 
months by the road side; and in their 
throwing themselves, in order to ensure 
future happiness, under the wheels of the 
chariot of Juggernaut. 


** 6. To this add, that Auman sacrifices 
formed a part of the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos ; and that, even now, mothers 
drown their children as an act of religion. 
They lead the child into the water, and 
encourage it to go forward till it perishes. 


“©7, The burning of widows. Our God 
is *the husband of the widow, and the 
father of the fatherless.” By way of trial, 
the Hindoo widow first burns her finger 
to a cinder: she then bathes in the Ganges, 
walks round the pile, and throws herself 
by the side of her husband. She is then 
tied to him: the son kindles the pile, and 
loud vociferatious drown her cries. 


** 8, The burying of widows alive. The 
widow sits in a large grave ; the husband 
is laid on her knees; and those who ar 
present trample in the earth.” . 


RECENT MARTYRDOM OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN IN SMYRNA. 


The following statement is given on the 
authority of a gentleman resident in Smyr- 
na, The Greek church, it seems, has @ 
law never to receive again a person who 
has once fallen from their faith. To the 
operation of this strange law the following 
instance of martyrdom must be attributed : 
the victim might, indeed, have escaped 
with life, but would never have been re- 
ceived by the Greek Church and people. 


‘* Athanasius, a yond man of about 
twenty-four years of age, was the gon of 
a boatman; but not being brought up te 
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sea, or taught any handicraft trade, was 
obliged to leave the tand of his birth in 
search of a livelihond as a common ser- 
vant. Having served two orthree mas- 
ters, he fell into the hands of a Turk, who 
lived in decent circumstances. His mas- 
ter, pleased with his conduct, often pro- 
posed to raise him from the degrading 
bondage of a Greek, to the privileges of a 
Turk, which could be done only by taking 
the exterior mark of a disciple of Maho. 
met, and renouncing Christianity before 
the Meccamay—the Turkish bishop and 


judge. 


Every temptation to this change was 
long resisted, till, on one fatal festival 
night, he uttered the word of abjuration, 
and next morning was made a Turk. He 
remained with his master about a year af- 
ter this; suffering, no doubt, many pangs 
of conscience, and having no alternative 
but to die, as he could not Jive, a Chris- 
tian. Thus circumstanced, and probably 
urged by his own people, he resolved to 
sacrifice his life rather than any longer dis- 
guise his sentiments. With this intention 
he quitted the Turk his master, and went 
on a pilgrimage to Mount Athos, a spot 
covered with convents, and filled with 
monks and friars. Here he remained some 
months, receiving instruction, and prenar- 
ing for death. 


On the expiration of his pilgrimage, he 
quitted Mount Athos, with the congratula- 
tions uf the whole body, on the prospect of 
becoming a distinguished saint. He ar- 
rived at Smyrna in the habit of a Caloyer, 
or Greek Monk, and went immediately, 
with the approbation of the Greeks, to the 
meccamay, declaring his resolution to die 
a Christian, rather than live an apostate. 
The judge, in order to save his life, wished 
to persuade the Turks that he was mad ; 
but he persisted in publicly abjuring Maho- 
medanism, and asserting his readiness to 
die. Upon which he was confined in a 
dunge-n, and put to the torture, which he 
endured with the greatest fortitude and pa- 


tience. 


The Greeks were afraid that the tor- 
tures he suffered, and the extravagant 
promises and allurements hejid out to him 
by the Turks, would shake his resolution, 
and therefore sent a fanatical priest to 
strengthen him to suffer death. 


On the day of execution, Athanasius was 
led out of prissm, with his hands tied be- 
hind him: the walked firmly to the square 
thefore the large mosque, where again he 


was offered his life, with riches, houses 

lands, &c. if he would remain a Turk; but 
nothing could tempt him to save his life 

At length a Turkish blacksmith was order- 
ed by the captain of the guard to strike off 
his head; but, as a last attempt, the exe. 
cutioner was directed to cut slightly into 
the skin of his neck, that he might feel the 
edge of his sword: but this expedient also 
failed of success ; and Athanasius, on his 
knees, declaring, with a calm countenance 

toat he was born in the faith of Jesus, and 
would die in the faith of Jesus, was releag. 
ed from his sufferings with a single blow, 


The Turkish guard instantly threw 
buckets of water on the neck of the corpse 
and dissevered head, to prevent the expect. 
ing Greeks from dipping their handker. 
chiefs in his blood, to keep as a memorial 
of this event. The body lay exposed and 
guarded for three days. It was afterwards 
given up to the Greeks, and buried in the 
principal church-yard. 


In such a circumstance it is difficult to 
say, who are the most culpable—the Turks 
or the Greeks, The Turks are always 
ready to shed the blood of a Christian; 
but how abominable is it, that a church—a 
Christian church should refuse mercy toa 
once-fallen but penitent member! When 
will the day come that shall open the eyes 
of these people; and what a weight of re- 
sponsibility lies on those who are better in- 
structed, to attempt their spiritual improve- 
ment! especially by distributing among 
them that blessed Book of eternal life, 
which proclaims the mercy of Him who 
* willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn from his wicked: 
ness and live.” 


CHINESE SUPERSTITION. 

On the 13th of May, 1818, a storm sud: 
denly arose at Peking, which darkened the 
heavens and filled the air with sand and 
dust. The Emperor was greatly alarmed, 
conceiving it to be a Divine judgment, and 
was anxious to know its meaning : he also 
called on his ministers of state to endea- 
vour to discover the cause. In a public 
decument, he reprimanded his astrono- 
mers for not having previously informed 
him when the hurricane was to take place. 
They had but three days before stated to 
him what felicitous stars shed their happy 
influence around his person, and indicate 
long life and prosperity ; but all this, he 
says, was the language of flattery, whilst 
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they could not, or would not, teil him what 
avils were about to happen. 


Three of these *¢ wise men” gave their 
opinion that the cause of the harricane was 
the dismissal of the late premier Sung Ta- 
jin, and suggested the propriety of recall: 
ing him; but bis majesty was far from 
approving their suggestion, and reproved 
their advisers for their presumption in 
meddling with his royal prerogative. 


The Mathematica! Board also presented 
their opinion ; and intimated, that if this 
kind of hurricane, accumpanied by a de- 
scent of dust, continued a whole day, it 
indicated perverse behaviour and discor- 
dant counsels between the sovereign, and 
his minsters. It also indicates great 
drought and dearness of grain, If the wind 
should blow up the sand, move the stones, 
and be accompanied with poise, inunda- 
tions are to be expected. If the descent 
of dust continues but an hour, pestilence 
may be expected in the south. west regions, 
and half the population will be diseased in 
the south-east. 


The Gazette expresses his majesty’s 
painful anxiety on account of the long 
drought, and has sent his sons to fast, to 
pray, and to offer sacrifice to heaven, to 
earth, and to the God of the wind. The 
25th of May was to be a solemn fast; and, 
on the day of sacrifice, the kings, nobles, 
ministers of state, &c. were all to appear 
ina peculiar cap and upper garment, indi- 
cating deep contrition.—Such is Chinese 
superstition. 


The use of torture, in order to extort 
confession, still continues in China; and 
two cases have occurred of mén who died 
of the tortures inflicted previously to being 
tried ; two others, being tortured, made a 
confession, and were afterwards tried and 
found innocent. 


A case has also been noticed of a Tartar 
noble family, of the imperial kindred, hav- 
ing had some persons in it who had espous- 
ed the Roman Catholic faith. His majes- 
ty says, they have all recanted long ago, 
and have trodden on the Cross, and that 
turther inquiry is unnecessary; but he 
commands that the images and crosses 
which they had not previously destroyed, 
oe forthwith burnt. 


GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 
The object of this Society is the pre- 


Relig. Inicd- Guardian Society. 
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servation of public morals by providing a 
temporary asylum for females, rem ved 
by the operation of the laws from the pub- 
lic streets, and affording to such of them 
asare destitute, employment and relrefi— 
Patrons, their royal highnesses the Dukes 
of Kent and Sussex : Patroness, her Grace 
the Duchess of Wellington; President, 
the Right Hon the Lord Mayor. The 
Committee of the Guardian Society have 
made an appeal to the public, on the 
ground that a Society calculated to pre- 
serve the morals of youth, to reciaim the 
vicious, and to promote the happiness of 
families and sociely, is highly mmportant, 
and worthy of encouragement. The de- 
sigus for which the Society was established, 
are to discover and recommend to the ma- 
gistrates the suppression of houses of im- 
moral character, the removal of vicinus 
persons from the streets «f the metropo- 
lis, and to afford to those ‘who are sensible 
of their degraded and unhappy condition 
the means of becoming industrious and 
useful members of society The females 
admitted into the asylum are placed under 
the superintendance and instruction of a 
committee of iadies. Since the establish- 
ment of the institution 534 females have 
been received; of whom 146 have been 
placed in service, 123 restcred to tbeir 
friends, 26 have been sent to their respec- 
tive parishes, 175 dismissed or have with- 
drawn: 7 have died: 57 are now in the 
house, 


The Society’s permanent income, aris- 
ing from annual subscriptions, does not 
reach 6002 per annum, whilst its annual 
expenditure exceeds 12007 The funds of 
the Society are at present about 150/ 1n ar- 
rears, and the deficiency is daily increas- 
ing. The importance of the objects of the 
institution, with the success that has at- 
tended its efforts, have induced the Com- 
mittee to make their appeal to the public 
for an enlargement of their resources : and 
they the more willingly doso in hopes 
that the example of the Society mzy be 
followed in other large towns, where si- 
milar operations are scarcely less needed 
than in the metropols itself.—Donations 
and annual subscriptions are received by 
Wm. Fry, Esq. treasurer, St. Mildred’s 
Court, Poultry ; and by the following bank- 
ers: Messrs. Hammersley and Co ; Houres; 
Sir J. W. Lubbock and Co.; Sir W_ Per- 
ring and Co.; Sir P. Pole and Co.; 
Praeds and Co, ; and by Mr. J. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary and Collector, No. 4, 
Chapel Yard, Spital Square. 
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620 British System of Education=—Socieiy for Female Servants. [Sept. 
dering that no persons are placed in more 
dangerous circumstances than young fe. 
male servants, an anxious object of their 
exertions has always been to instruct them 
in their duties, to guard them against the 
snares which crafty and designing persons 
are always laying for their ruin. The tract 
written for this purpose, entitled, * Friend. 
ly Hints to Female Servants,” has been 
widely circulated, both by gratuitous digs. 
tribution and by sale. The edition of 3009 
copies printed last year ts nearly exhaust. 
ed, and, it may be presumed, has been seen 
by five or six thousana persons ; and it js 
to be hoped, by the blessing of God, has 
warned and instructed them 1n the paths of 
piety and virtue. The Committee have 
received from one lady a donation of tracts, 
io the value of 10/.; and from another lady 
a small donation of money, to be laid out 
in tracts. Besides these, seventy-one Bi- 
bles and one Testament have also been gra. 
tuitously given during the last year, mak. 
ing above three hundred from the Society’s 
commencement. With regard to the regu. 
lar business of the Society, 1555 servants 
have bad their names registered in its 
books; 756 applications have been made 
by subscribers ; 574 have been supplied, 
and so many servants have obtained situa- 
Extract of a letter from Malta. tions of respectability, and in some cases 
*¢} hope by the next I write, 1 shall be of great confidence. During the past year 
able to inform you, that a school on the 148 servants have been rewarded, in pro. 
British system is established at Malta. I portion to their length of service: to fifty 
have written to the Secretary of the School who have lived more than two years in 
Society at Florence, for the lessons which their places, one guinea each ; to fifty-one 
are translated into Italian, without which I who lived more than three years, one gui- 
should be at aloss. I donot doubt, ifsub- neaand a half; to forty-seven who have 
scriptions continue as they have begun, we lived more than four years, two guineas 
shall succeed. each. Two, on their marriage, have — 
, , . presented with three guineas and a ha 
an — a oon ; Me sg acon ro each, and one with five guineas. In the 
: y ys whole, since the first distribution, in April 
girls’ school; and I can assure you that i815 474), 17s. 6d. have been distributed 
on is very — ——— : this 5. 394 gratuities; 171. 17s. on four mar. 
Me * ' eatapen lbe eed re etn riages: which, together with 301 copies of 
b Giled ” ™ _ the Scriptures, make 695 donations to wor- 
wieuae thy and deserving servants. There are 
now 429 servants on the books of the re- 
gistry ; of these, 187 have been inserted 
in the past year The Committee have the 
satisfaction to believe that much good has 
been done by many servants acquiring sta- 
tionary habits; and they feel, upon the 
whole, much gratified with their success, 
SOCIETY FOR FEMALE SERVANTS. after the trial of s'x years, making due al 


The Committee of this Society, consi- lowance for human infirmities. 


BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The following are extracts from letters 
recently received in this country, relative 
to the extension of the British system of 
education in foreign countries. 


Extract of a letter from Philadelphia. 

** With us the system is every day gain- 
ing friends : it has already exerted the hap- 
piest influence upon tlte morals and condi- 
tions of the objects of its care. In some 
of the sections where the p»pulation was 
most irregular and depraved, and where of 
course we could not soon expect to witness 
evidences of reformation, we are rejoiced 
to discover the most distinguished meliora- 
tion in the condition of the children, as 
well as their parents. In short, I shall be 
greatly disappointed and deceived, if it be 
not ultimately proved, that the universal 
education of the indigent is the mean which 
Divine goodness regards with especial fa- 
vour, as conducing to the welfare of his ac- 
countable beings, through the instrumen- 
tality whereof, the blessed principles of 
Christianity will be diffused and rendered 
permanent in the hearts of mankind. To 
act the humblest part, in so great and good 
a work, who would not be solicitous ?” 


Italy. 

There are two schools at Nice, one at 
Rome, one at Naples, and two at Florence, 
where a society is formed for extending 
the system throughout Tuscany. 
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DOMESTIC, 


Pug occurrences of which we gave a some- 
what detailed account in our last Number 
nave continued to engross the conversation 
and divide the opinions vf all classes of the 
community 10 no ordinary degree. The 
Manchester transactions, in particular, have 
been discussed in every corner of the king 
jom; and the conduct of the magistrates 
nas, on the one hand, been assailed with 
the utmost violence of reprehension, and, 
on the other, applauded with the most un- 


distinguishing eulogy. 


With regard to the conduct (of the ma- 
sjstrates, we have not yet arrived at the 
period for forming a correct judgment of 
it in all its details. ‘he information before 
us is abundant, indeed, but contradictory ; 
and much of it is evidently framed to serve 
party purposes. The press has teemed with 
criminatory effusions against them; and 
speetings bave been held, not for examin- 
ing, but for condemning and that without 
a hearing, the whole course of their pro. 
ceedings, as illegal, inexpedient, and cruel 
—as a wanton and unprovoked violation of 
the most sacred rights of Britons, Whiat- 
ever may be the final judgment pronounced 
on the Manchester magistrates, wien the 
whole of the evidence shall have been exhi- 
bited, it cannot admit of a doubt, that such 
a mode of trial and condemnation is unjust 
in the highest degree, and by no means cal- 
culated to produce an impregsion of the 
moderation and equity to be expected un- 
der the reign of Annual Parliaments and 
Universal Suffrage. And here it ought to 
be recollected, that neither the govern- 
ment nor the magistracy of the country can 
descend into the arena of public controver- 
sy with any factious demagogue who may 
choose to asswithem. They cannot pos- 
sibly engage in the war of newspaper para- 
graphs or the tumult of popular debate : 
they cannot even produce before the public 
the grounds and motives of their conduct, 
until they have a legal and constitutional 
opportunity of explanation. The condemna- 
tion of the Manchester magistrates there- 
fore, on account of their late proceedings, 
is,to say the least, premature. We are 
not, and we cannot be, in possession of 
their case. Our information is, in many 
material respects, partial and defective. 


View of Public Affairs. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


We know indeed all that their opponents 
have to say agains! them, As for them- 
selves they have hitherto been, as became 
them, altogether silent. It would seem, 
therefore, not to be unreasonable to require 
of our refurmers, that while they complain 
so loudly of the denial of justice, and the 
privation of right, in their own case, they 
should, in the case of others, consent at 
least to suspend their verdict until they 
shall have heard the evidence and the de- 
fence. 


But had the magistrates a legal right to 
dissolve the meeting which took place at 
Manchester on the 16'h of August? After 
having attentively considered what has been 
said on both sides of this question, we con- 
tinue in the clear and decided opinion that 
they had sucha right. The magistrates 
are constitutionally the guardians of the 
public peace and in this capacity they are 
not only authorized but bound to disperse 
all assemblies which may tend to a breach 
of the peace, by means of the civil power 
should that prove adequate to the purpose, 
and, if not, with the aid of military force. 
The vast numbers assembled on this occa- 
sion, and the great dis'ance from wlich 
they came, were of themselves calculated 
to create alarm. Their military array, 
their banners, and their mottos, manifested 
a determination to carry their measures by 
force. The avowed object of the persons 
meeting was, not the amendment but the 
overthrow of the Britis! Constitution ; and 
that no d-ubt might be entertained as to 
their real purpose, they adopted some of 
the most notorious badges ef the French 
Revolution This, however, was not all : 
Hunt himself has admitted that consider- 
able bodies of the men whom he had thus 
drawn together had been in the habit of 
‘“‘piaving at soldiers ;” that is, of being 
regularly drilled : and it is certain that two 
mei: suspected of acting as spies on this 
practice, had been nearly murdered by the 
persors engaged init. Repeated informa- 
tions on oath were also lodged with the 
Magistrates, stating the imminent danger 
to be apprehended from so immense a con- 
course composed uf such materials. 


In all these circumstances, there was 
surely enough to constitute a legal mght on 
the part of the magistrates to require the 
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622 Public Affairs.— Manchester Meetig. 


A 


dispersion of the multitude. They did 
require it, and were resisted; and the dis- 
ustrous effects which followed were the 
consequences of that resistance. 


But it will be asked, Have not the peo- 
ple of England a right to meet, to delibe- 
rate on public affairs, without interruption 
from the magistracy ? Undoubtedly, pro- 
vided such meeting does not tend to a 
breach of the public tranquillity. If it does, 
the magistrates are empowered to prevent 
or to dissolve it; and of this tendency they, 
as the conservators of the peace, are neces- 
sarily the judges in the first instance. If 
they form an erroneous judgment, and act 
unwarrantably in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion, they are liable to be called toa 
Strict account for their misconduct; but in 
the mean time resistance to their authority, 
on the part of individuals, becomes a crimi- 
nal act. Now, will any reasonabie man 
affirm, that the meeting at Manchester was 
of that sober and peaceful kind which 
would have justified the magistrates in 
being tame spectators of its proceedings ? 
Large bodies of men, marshalled in milta- 
vy array, are drawn to Manchester from 
different and distant parts of the country: 
they are preceded by banners, which threat- 
en blood as the aliernative of a non-com- 
pliance with their demands; and their 
march spreads alarm and _ consternation 
throughout the district. If their purpo- 
ses had been peaceful, nay, if they 
had not had a view to intimidation as the 
means of accomplishing them, would they 
thus have acted ¢ Would the men of Bol- 
ton, or of Rochdale, for instance, have 
deemed it necessary to march in military 
array, to swell the already crowded popula- 
tion of Manchester, for the mere vbject of 
peaceful deliberation ? Why could not the 
men of Bolton,or of Rochdale,have had their 
meeting at home, and have there deliberat- 
ed, if they must deliberate, on Annual Par- 
jiaments and Universal Suffrage ? No good 
reason can be given for drawing to Man- 
ehester, under ail the circumstances of the 


case, the population of distant towns, which - 


does not involve in it such imminent danger 
to the public peace, as imposed on the 
magisirates the necessity of active inter- 
ference. They might have been prepared 
with a civil furce to preserve the peace of 
Manchester itself, which force they might 
see to be wholly inadequate to its preser- 
vation, when the population was accumu- 
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lated from other places. Numbers now 
alive are old enough to recoliect how se. 
verely the magistrates of London were 
reprehended in 1780, for not having adopt. 
ed earlier measures to disperse the meet. 
ings of that period, although at first they 
were far less likely to have produced the 
disastrous results which flowed from them, 
than the meeting at Manchester was. And 
is there at this moment an individual in 
London, who would deem our magistrates 
blameless, if they permitted large bodies 
of men, on any pretence whatever, to con- 
verge from all the distant points of the 
kingdom to the metropolis, ranged under 
leaders, and marching in military order ; 
and still more if their avowed object should 
be, as it was in this instaiice, a complete 
revolution in the state ? 


But it is said the rashness and precipi- 
tancy of the Manchester magistrates are 
proved by the peaceable termination of va- 
rious mestings of a similar kind which 
have since been held. The circumstances, 
however, are materially different in the 
two cases. A great point is now to be 
gained by putting the Manchester magis- 
strates inthe wrong; and to that ebject 
much is to be sacrificed. But who will 
venture to say, that, because various meet. 
ings, which have since been held, have not 
ended in outrage and blood, there was no 
necessity for dissolving the meeting at 
Manchester?) Who will answer for the 
consequences, had the scores of thousands 
then assembled been held together by a 
succession of inflammatory speeches, until 
the approach of night, when it would have 
been comparatively easy to execute any 
meditated mischief ? Had the meeting con- 
sisted of the population of Manchester 
alone, the danger might have been less ur- 
gent. As it was, it appears to us to have 
been tremendous. 


The magistrates, however, made an ex- 
periment on the temper of this fearful 
mass, which left them no alternative as to 
the course to be pursued They issued 
warrants for the apprehension of Hunt and 
some of his followers. A very large civil 
power found itself wholly unable to exe: 
cute these warrants: the constables,though 
very numerous, were effectually withstood 
in their attempt to perform their duty, by 
the firm and apparently concerted pressure 
of the mob. And then, it was, that ' 
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seemed to have become imperative to em- 
ploy the aid of the military torce. 


There remain a great number of ques- 
tions of fact, on which it seems unneces- 
sary to enter, and on which it may be im- 
possible to attain any thing like certainty, 
until the whole affair shall have undergone 
a judicial or parliamentary investigation. it 
may, however, furmsh a fair subject of 
discussion, whether the magistrates acted 
wisely in employing the yeomanry to dis- 
perse the meeting, in preference to the re- 
gular troops. We incline, for our own 
parts, to think that, on all such occasions, 
it is advisable to employ the latter in pre- 
ference to the former: both the men and 
the horses are more accustomed to scenes 
of tumult and danger, and are less likely, 
in the hurry and agitation of the moment, 
to exceed the due line of moderation.— 
The duty, therefore, is likely to be per- 
formed with the least quantum of casual- 
ty, while the appearance of regular troops 
is more imposing. We must greatly ques- 
tion, indeed, the policy of putting the yeo- 
manry of the vicinage forward on such a 
service, Without strong and urgent necessi- 
ty. The various inconveniences arising 
from it are too obvious to require enume- 
raion; nor are we awave of a single ad- 
vantage to be hoped from it, which would 
not be more effectually gained by the use of 
the regular treops. 


After the apprehension of Hunt and his 
associates, it was made 2 question whether 
they should not be tried for treason. It 
was at length determined to indict them 
for a seditious conspiracy. They have 
pleaded not guilty to the indictment, and 
have given bail for their future appearance. 
It will now remain with a jury of their 
country to decide whether they are inno- 
cent sufferers or criminal offenders; and 
though, while parties run high, it may not 
be always possible to procure wholly im- 
partial and unprejudiced verdicts, we yet 
have a firm confidence that the tribunals of 
the land will evince that the laws must be 
obeyed, and that the preservation of the 
Peace of society and the maintenance of 
our civil and religious blessings are dearer 
to Juries in general than the indulgence of 
Party feeling, or the gratification of a dis- 
Contented spirit. 


In various parts of the country, as well 
4sit' Londor and Westminster, meetings 
have been held for the purpose of passing 
Tesolutions condemning the conduct of the 
Manchester magistrates None of these 
have been attended with tumult or disor- 
‘ler, excepting one which took place at 
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Paisley, where it was necessary to call in 
the military force. Some symptoms of riot 
were also exhibited at Glasgow; but by 
the activity of the magistrates, they were 
soon obviated. “It becomes, however, a 
very serious subject of consideration for 
the government, whether the frame of so- 
ciety in this country can long be held toge- 
ther under its present regimen. What re- 
medy it may be proper to apply we will not 
pretend to say. But that some measures 
of wisdom and vigour are become idis- 
pensable, can scarcely be questioned. If 
we knew that a number of incendiaries 
were employed in dispersing combusubile 
materials throughout the extent of this 
great metropolis, and connecting these ma- 
terials by means of trains, so as to be able 
to explode them whenever it best suned 
their purpose, should we think it right to 
wait the explosion ? Should we not, on the 
contrary, do our utmost to prevent it, by 
removing the latent mischief, and seize 
and punish the incendiaries? But wherein 
does this supposititious case differ from'hat 
which is actually passing before our eyes, 
except in the greater magnitude of the 
real existing evil? By means of the press, 
and of public meetings, the minds of the 
population are filled with hatred of their 
rulers, and of all the superior orders of so- 
ciety, and with hostility to every existing 
institution, Civil and ecclesiastical. Pains 
are taken to eradicate from amongst them 
every feeling of loyalty, and every principle 
of reiigion. The whole enginery of the 
anti-Christian and amti-social conspirators 
of France is put into requisition, for the 
purpose of beating down the bulwarks of 
property and subordination, and preparing 
the way for the entire demolition of the 
state. The combustibles, therefore, are 
disposed, or, at least, disposing in due or- 
der. If the work proceeds without moles- 
tation, let us not wonder if the explosion 
should follow. When the materials are 
prepared and the train laid, a single spark 
will serve the purpose of conflagration—a 
conflagration which willinvolve all classes 
of the community, and even the immediate 
authors and instruments of the evil, in one 
commooruia, It surely is the duty of go- 
veroment, a3 guardians of the public 


o 
peace, as conservators of the public mo- 
rais, as the parents of the people, toavert 
such a consummation as this by timely 
measures of wise and kind precaution. It 
is their duty to stem the tide of sedition, 
irreligion, and impiety, which threatens to 
inundate us,and net only to protect our per- 
sons and property from actual violence, but 
to guard our hearts and affections against 
the insidious arts of unprincipled and li- 
centious agitators, and to save us and our 
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624 
children from that shipwreck of our pre- 
% sent peace, and our futare hopes, which 
} ™ . . . 
BM must follow their successful progress. 
: This, we admit, however, is not the 


whole duty of the government. An obli- 
gation no less incusbent on them is that of 
devising measures to abate the pressure of 
want upon the labouring classes, and to 
t prevent, if possible, its recurrenee. The 
be government has, in this respect, contract- 
ed peculiar duties from their long mainte- 
nance of the system of poor laws; the 
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Rev. Edward René Payne, M. A. (Vice- 
provost of King’s Coilege, Cambridge) 
Hepworth R. Suffulk, vce Hayter, deceas- 
ed. 

Rev. J Halton, Longwith R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. Henry Gauntlett, M. A. Logstock 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. Thomas. Revett Carnac, M. A. St. 
Michae! Slawleigh R Somersetshire. 

Rev. Joseph K rkman Miller, M A Fel- 
low of Trinity Cillege, sambridge, Wal- 
keringhain V. Nottinghamshire 

Rev. W H. Markby, M A. Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Dux- 
ford St. Peter’s R. in that county. 
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Aieclesiastical Preferments.——Answers to Correspondents. 


A. B.; Z ¥ ; A Frtenpd ro Penny SvuBSCRIPTIONS; Z; A 
GION, VOT TO Ka1LinG; and ‘* An Imitation of Horace ; 
Uri wii find, on looking back at our volumes, that the subject of « 3% paper has been 





source, we are persuaded, of many of the 
most firmidable evils under which the 
country now labours: and until that sys 
tem shall have been made to give rena 
some other less conducive to general ‘hong 
providence, vice, and misery, means should 
if possible, be found for giving employ. 
ment to every individual in the kingdom 
who is capable of it ; combining with suci, 
a measure a plan for the more universa] 
diffusion, by means of a well-regulated 
education, of sound knowledge and Chris. 
tian principles, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Bransy Francis, of Edgefield, Nor. 
folk, Long Melford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. F. Wyatt, B. A. of Jesus Col. 
lege, Cambridge, Broughton R. Oxford. 
shire. 

Rev. J. T. Huntley, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Swineshead R. Hunts. ; 

Rev. Henry Fardell, B A. Prebendary 
of Ely Cathedral, vice Ward. 

DISPENSATION. 

Rev. T. Thorp, M. A. Rector of Burton 
Overy, and Domestic Chaplain to the Eari 
cf Onslow, to hold the Rectory of Carlton 
Curlieu cum Ilston, Leicestershire. 


————$ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘IEND TO REtut- 


P ‘er consideration, 


, 
are t 


J.C. had better apply to cur Publisher, or to his own Bookseller, for the information he 
With regard to the other subject he men- 
tions, we can only say, that our not having noticed Mr. Vaughan’s answer to Mr. 
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Beresford, was not, as be supposes, from our “being too partial to Mr Vaughan, 
or from approbation of his work ; but from the work itself not having reached us (we 
believe it was not published,) when the Review of Mr. Beresford was written ; and 
we did not think it necessary to invite our readers to the contr versy a second time. 
We as decidedly condemn the spirit and many of the statements of that work as J. C. 
himself, 

ius r1cus has mistaken the drift of G. F.G.’s reasoning. He thinks it inconsistent in 
G. F. G. “ to allow taking away the hfe of a cow or an ox, and yet so strongly to 
object to shooting a hare or stag.” But upon further consideration, Rusticus will 
perceive that G. F G.’s argument was levelled generally against ‘¢ sporting” with the 
feelings of an animal in any way whatever, or finding pleasure in effecting its destruc: 
tion: he would seem as much to object to hunting “© a cow or an ox,” as “a hare of 
stag ;” and to be as willing to yield the latter as ‘he former to lawful and justifiable 
slaughter His argument was evidently levelled not at shooting or otherwise destroy- 
ing an animal for food, but at finding “sport” in so doing G F. G. will, however, 
be glad to find that Rusricus agrees with him on two points ;—the evil nature an 
tendency of the Game Laws; and the impropriety of a Clergyman, at least 1n this 
country (which he considers particularly circumstanced,) going out, * even for 2 Sif 
gle minute, with his dog and bis gun.” 
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